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' There's a Good Time 





Toasted Corn Flakes 


always means a good time for the children. Not only good for break- 
fast, but for every meal and between times. 


And you can’t find anything that is better forthem. You can’t finda 
breakfast food so eagerly relished—so delicious, and distinctive in flavor. 


But be sure you get the genuine. There is only one genuine Toasted 
Corn Flakes; that is Kellogg’s—the kind that “‘won its favor through 
its flavor.’’ In packages as large as the largest—at your grocers. 


Look on the 
package for 7; 4: 
this signature. e e “Vid 


Toasted Corn Fiake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian trade supplied exclusively by the Battle Creek 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ontario. 
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Important Change in Life Insurance!! 
HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 





Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 

Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic | 
Premium Loans. 

Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 


i 


Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 








Every Rate, Value and Feature in 
the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 








See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW to the 
| nay, Home Office for Full Particulars of this New 
mom A fWAS THE A tS Policy and Rates.at Your Age. Address Dept. M. 


* STRENGTH OF "ith 
The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Combined with the other fine qualities of Keen Kutter Tools is the essential feature of 
true balance, perfected to the highest degree in each tool, so that all effort on the part of 
the user is reduced to an absolute minimum. 

Pick up a Keen Kutter Saw or Drawing-knife—note the perfect “hang’’ and “set.”’ 
Drive a nail with a Keen Kutter Hammer— observe how true the swing — all so characteristic 
of the accurate balance of 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


When with this unique feature of true balance is consid- KEEN KUTTER 





ered the excellent materials and expert workmanship that enter 
into their manufacture, it is little wonder that Keen Kutter Tools TOOL CABINETS 


are famous for their usefulness and wonderful durability. contain an assortment of tools 
Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, suitable for home, farm or shop. 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, : ‘ 
Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools— Te Cee Sony Ser every We ® 
place for every tool, and every 
Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure Hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass- lini 1 Th 1 
shears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives too! in its p ee. ee oo 
and Table Cutlery. Keen Cutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years plete outfit of first-class tools 
under this mark and motto: sold under one name, trademark 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Priceis Forgotten.”’ and guarantee. Various styles 
a _. —E. C. Simmons. and sizes from $8.50 to $85.00. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
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KEEN 
KUTTER 


TRADE Bistulley MARK 
U.S.A. 
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KNKenesaw Mountain Landis 


T X — the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was mulcted a thirty- 
million-dollar fine at the 

hands of Judge Landis in the United 
States District Court at Chicago, its 
sensibilities may have been wounded 
in more ways than one. It may have suffered fully 


AND HIS ALTITUDINOUS FINE 


By WILLIAM HARD 


idea that hereafter, in all matters con- 
nected even remotely with rebates, he 
would do well always to speak when he 
was spoken to. 

All these corporations, from the Oil 
Trust down to the Furniture Trust, 
would like to know what Judge Landis has got against 





as much from a feeling of cruel personal disappoint- 
ment in Judge Landis as from a ‘‘gone feeling” in . 
its pocketbook. Some of its sharpest pangs may 
have arisen, not from a conviction for rebating, but 
from a conviction that, in defiance of all the laws of 
hospitality, it was being maltreated in the house of 
its own friends. 

For who was Judge Landis? Was he a man of 
whom such things might have been expected? Was 
he a radical, a flannel-mouth, a Populist, a Bryan- 
esque near-Populist, a Socialist, a Hearst-while 
near-Socialist or anything of that kind? Was he a 
‘Friend of the People”? On the contrary, the best- 
known fact about him in local politics was that he 
was a friend of Colonel Frank C. Lowden, which is a 
very different thing. 

Colonel Lowden is a charming, and an honorable, 
man. But his personal proclivities do not run in 
the direction of making life unhappy for corpora- 
tions. Not at all. And Judge Landis, before he 
became a judge, managed Colonel Lowden’s cam- 
paign for Governor of Illinois. 

And more than that. The recommendations which 
went to Washington from Chicago in favor of the 
appointment of Judge Landis to the Federal bench 
were started on their way largely by men who look 
upon trust-busting as an extremely low form of | 
amusement, somewhat less spectacular than bull- 
fighting and somewhat more vulgar. 

And more even than that. Judge Landis, when he 
was practicing at the bar, was quite successful. He 
was a good lawyer. He was a corporation lawyer. 
He was an attorney for the Chicago and Eastern 
Iliinois. He was an attorney for the Calumet Elec- 
tric Railway Company. He was an attorney for 














them. As a matter of fact, he hasn’t got anything 
against them. He is simply being a judge. He is 
simply applying the Constitution and the statutes 
impartially, though with great zeal, to any back that 
is bared before him. When he was a corporation 
lawyer he was a corporation lawyer. Now that he is 
a judge he isa judge. That is all. 

They say that when he became a judge he happened 
to run across some of his corporation friends. They 
congratulated him. He thanked them for their ex- 
pressions of good will, but he also spoke a few addi- 
tional words that were in the nature of a pathetic 
farewell. He had worked withthem. Well and good. 
It had been very pleasant. But now he was a judge. 
Things had changed. He hoped they would still con- 
tinue to be friends. But he no longer had any clients. 
He was now a judge. It was all very sad. And it 
has turned out to be even sadder than was anticipated. 

There was a bishop once in Chicago who used to 
talk about the ‘“‘loneliness of the episcopate.” <A 
bishop had impartial duties to perform and he could 
have no friends. Judge Landis will be able to talk 
about the ‘‘loneliness of the judiciary” before long. 

Nevertheless, Judge Landis is not an anti- 
corporation judge. He is not hostile to corporations 
any more than he is friendly tothem. If the law had 
been in favor of the Standard Oil Company it would 
have been acquitted. The law happened to be against 
it and it wasconvicted. Judge Landis’ opinions, when 
he is on the bench, are those of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, plus the fifteen amendments to 
the Constitution since adopted, plus all the unrepealed 
acts of Congress down to the adjournment of the last 
session. These, and no more. He is a judge. 

And how he does enjoy being a judge! Nobody 








the Grand Trunk Railroad. If there was a corpora- 
tion lawyer anywhere in Chicago it was Mr. Landis. 

With such traditions behind him, something better might have been expected of him. 

But the Standard Oil Company is not the only corporation whose confidence in 
human nature is being rudely shaken by events in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois. 

Judge Landis became a judge two years ago. Since that time the Chicago and Alton 
Railway, the Furniture Trust, the Allis-Chalmers Company and Street’s Western Stable 
Car Line, among others, have had good cause to doubt the expediency of appointing 
corporation lawyers to the bench. 

Judge Landis fined the Alton forty thousand dollars, and also fined two of its promi- 
nent officials ten thousand dollars apiece for giving rebates to the big packing firm of 
Schwartzchild & Sulzberger. He fined the Furniture Trust forty-three thousand 
dollars and entered a decree for its dissolution. 

He gave the limit fine of four thousand dollars to the big Allis-Chalmers Company for 
importing foreign laborers under contract. Mr. James H. Eckels was one of the powers 
in the Allis-Chalmers Company. Mr. Eckels was also president of the Commercial 
National Bank. Mr. Eckels was also a representative of many other large financial 
interests. And, finally, Mr. Eckels was a brother-in-law of Judge Landis’ wife. By 
marriage, just as by occupation, Judge Landis, before becoming a judge, had related 
himself to corporations. But the Allis-Chalmers Company came before Judge Landis 
not for being a relative but for being a violator of Federal laws. That made a 
difference. Asa relative Judge Landis would have done anything for it that he could. 
But as a judge he fined it everything possible. 


Tongue-tied Witnesses Made to Speak 


N THE Street’s Western Stable Car Line case Mr. Reichmann, the vice-president of 
the line, had refused to answer a question put to him by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The rebates he was accused of giving were indirect and circuitous. They 
were so indirect and so circuitous that Mr. Reichmann claimed they were not rebates. 
Judge Landis held, however, that inasmuch as they finally arrived in the pocketbook 
of the shipper their route in approaching that destination might be disregarded. 
Mr. Reichmann was directed to give the Interstate Commerce Commission an answer, 
and the language used by the Court was such as to saturate Mr. Reichmann with the 





in the United States, not even Theodore Roosevelt, 
enjoys his job more thoroughly. 

When Judge Landis is established in his official chair on his official dais in the Federal 
Building in Chicago, he is one of the most official sights in the world. 


Small in Stature, Thinner than Voltaire, But —— 


LMOST any Federal court is impressive. Federal judges have long since learned how 

to hedge themselves about with a dignity more than royal. ‘In almost every Federal 

court there is an atmosphere of latent, irresistible power calculated to shake the nerves. 

It is curious that it should be so. Personally, Judge Landis looks as if he weighed 

not much more than a hundred pounds. It is due to something transcending the 
physical that officially he looks as if he might weigh in the neighborhood of a ton. 

His personal unofficial stature is about five feet six inches. He is meagre to the point 
of emaciation. Nobody since Voltaire has been so thin. But the current of vitality 
that courses through his frame is marvelously intense. He never sleeps on the bench 
and nobody ever sleeps in his courtroom. He snaps and sparkles every moment. He 
is what is known outside of Federal courtrooms as a live wire. And the voltage of the 
current that runs through him seems to be proportioned inversely to his cross-section. 
He is as vivid as he is frail. 

He has on his head a mass of black hairs intertwined with an additional mass of hairs 
that are perfectly white. These two masses, each of them sufficient for anybody else’s 
needs, form an immense shock which is parted on the right side. The larger of the 
two sections formed by this division falls down in a swoop over his forehead and twirls 
back upward from a line drawn just above his eyes. The amplitude of his hair has 
always been characteristic of him, and the grayness of it began a long while since, 
although even to-day he is only forty-one years old. 

His eyes are of a curious color which may, perhaps, be best described as an agate- 
brown. His complexion is a dead brown. He would be still browner if he had more 
blood to accentuate the pigment of his skin. As things are, he looks rather pale. His 
nose is long and his lips are firm-set. 

He has two distinct habits when he is hearing a case. In the first place, he drinks 
water incessantly from a glass which he is always refilling from a pitcher which is always 
being replenished by an attendant. In the second place, he takes his little black-corded 
eyeglasses off his nose, waves them in his hand, turns his head to one side, looks at 
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the courtyooth out of. the corner of his eye, leans over his 
desk and begins? fo ask questiof#s. The traditions of the 
Federal bench are far from suffering diminution in the per- 
son of Judge Landis. Physically, he would afford a poor 
»mark, fopa squirrel-hunter, but officially it is impossibje to 
‘aim at Northern Illinois and miss him. 

Nevertheless, when he is off the bench, there is no man 
monreanefficial,..He appears in the door of his chambers, 
a little brown wheat-stalk of a man, and advances across 
the room eagerly to meet the people who are waiting to 
see him. He likes people. He likes to talk tothem. He is 
familiar with them, though they are never familiar with 
him. Back in Logansport, Indiana, he talked to every- 
body and inquired about everybody’s health until, even 
as a young man, he was generally known as ‘‘Squire.” 
To-day, in his chambers, he is exactly what he used to be 
in Logansport. 

He has a curious habit of holding hands. He will hold 
a man’s hand all the way through the conversation. 
‘‘Mighty glad to see you. Yes, indeed. Used to know 
your brother twenty years ago. Oh! Can’t doit. Cer- 
tainly not. Surprised you should ask me to do it. No 
judge should do a thing like that. No man who knew 
what he was asking would ask it. Good-by. Mighty glad 
to have seen you.” 


Tempered Justice for Petty Offenders 


UU RING all of this he has held the man’s hand grasped 

tightly in hisown. And he has been especially affection- 

ate when he was telling him that he had made an improper 

request, The man takes his leave with a respect for the 

judge who refused his request and a liking for the man 
who held his hand. 

Judge Landis’ democratic temperament is particularly 
in evidence when he is hearing criminal cases. He is ex- 
ceptional among Federal judges in that he applies to petty 
criminals the same method of procedure that is applied 
to juvenile delinquents by Judge Lindsey, of Denver, and 
by Judge Mack, of Chicago. 

*‘T am sending you to the penitentiary,” says Judge 
Landis to a post-office clerk who has opened letters and 
stolen their contents. ‘‘You have betrayed your trust. 
You have stolen a hundred dollars. You were getting 
eighty dollars a month. You have a wife and four 
children. You ought to have remembered them. But, 
when you get out of the penitentiary, you come to me. I 
will get you a job. I will help you to start again.” 

And Judge Landis does get him a job and does help him 
to start again. Among his most valued possessions are 
the letters he receives from men who have slipped and 
fallen, but who are climbing back into reputability through 
the assistance he has given them. He regards a judge not 
only as a man whose duty it is to punish wrongdoers, but 
also as a man whose privilege it is to give wrongdoers an 
opportunity and a possibility of doing right. 

He once tried a post-office employee who furnished his 
own horse and buggy for the carrying of the mails and who 
drove that horse and buggy all day, and who, at the end of 
the month, got twenty-five dollars. This man had opened 
a letter and had rifled it. Judge Landis made inquiries 
about his salary, and then said: ‘‘The real criminal in this 
ease, Mr. District Attorney, is the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

Judge Landis knows human beings and he has a re- 
markable felicity in picking out people to trust. He once 
sentenced a man to imprisonment and then gave him two 
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Autumn is in the mountains! 
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months to go out and earn something for his wife and 
children before serving his term. The man got a job, 
earned eight weeks’ salary, handed it over to his wife, and 
then reported for incarceration. 

“T’ll let you go,” says Judge Landis to some other 
poverty-stricken, family-supporting wretch —‘‘T’ll let you 
go. The case against you is not very clear. But you have 
an engagement with me at ten o’clock on the tenth of next 
November and you have another engagement with me at 
ten o’clock on the tenth of next January. Mind you keep 
them.” 

And the man does keep them. Judge Landis is his own 
probation officer and he paroles his criminals to himself. 
He looks after them. He follows their subsequent careers 
with personal interest and with personal assistance. He 
has a deep, instinctive sympathy for the man who sees his 
wife and children suffering and who commits a minor mis- 
demeanor in order to help them. He does not allow this 
man to evade the law. He gives him the punishment that 
the law prescribes. But he sees to it that he gets not only 
punishment but help, such help as will make future punish- 
ment unnecessary. 

Part of Judge Landis’ humanity in cases of this kind is 
perhaps to be attributed to the variety of his own personal 
experiences. He has done all sorts of things and seen all 
sorts of people. 

He came from Ohio to Indiana when he was nine years 
old. His father had been a military surgeon in the Civil 
War and had been struck by a spent twelve-pound cannon- 
ball at the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, in Georgia, in 1864. 
From this incident the Judge, born two years later, in 
1866, derives his name. 

From the age of ten to the age of fourteen, in Logans- 
port, Indiana, Kenesaw Mountain Landis was a newsboy. 
Then he was a grocery clerk. Then he was a railway-yard 
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THE RUSSET DAYS 


By LOUISE M. PALEY 
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and blue; 


And Indian summer’s stealing up the quiet, shaded cafions 


The plains are sere and yellow, 
The foothills flaunt their red and gold, the peaks their white 
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clerk at Indianapolis. Then he wasa stenographer. Then 
he was an official reporter for the Lake County Circuit 
Court at Crown Point. Then he was a clerk in the office of 
the Secretary of State of Indiana. And then he was 
admitted to the Indiana bar. 

Having been admitted to the bar, Mr. Landis came to 
Chicago to study law. He was graduated from the Union 
College of Law, but he soon left Chicago in order to go to 
Washington. From 1893 to 1895 he was private secretary 
to Walter Q. Gresham, Mr. Gresham then being Secretary 
of State for Grover Cleveland. When Mr. Gresham died 
Mr. Landis came back to Chicago. 

Twelve years have elapsed since that time. For ten of 
those years Mr. Landis was a corporation lawyer. For 
two of them he has been a Federal judge. Shortly after 
his appointment one of his corporation friends wandered 
into his courtroom wearing an overcoat. ‘‘I suppose,” 
he said, ‘‘that I oughtn’t to wear an overcoat in your 
presence.” 

“You wait till I get my court running,” said Judge 
Landis jokingly, ‘‘and I’ll make you take off your shoes.” 
Figuratively speaking, this demonstration of respect has 
already been offered to Judge Landis by the representa- 
tives of a large number of officially and conventionally 
‘‘arrogant”’ corporations. 


A Bad Man to Try to Bully 


F THE attorneys of the Standard Oil Company had 

studied Judge Landis’ character more carefully they 
wouldn’t have tried to intimidate him by talking about 
the actions of his court in the same sentence with ‘‘the 
gossip of the street’”’ and ‘‘the charges of the mob.’”’ The 
little brown brother from Indiana was not bowled over by 
these phrases. They hit him, but the only sign of their 
having hit him was that they rebounded into the court- 
room with redoubled momentum. They came home to 
roost. Judge Landis said that he ‘‘waived”’ the ‘‘studied 
insolence” of counsel, but, nevertheless, he took occasion 
to remark that the man who violates the anti-rebate pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Law ‘‘ wounds society 
more deeply than does he who counterfeits coins or steals 
letters from the mail.” This method of ‘‘waiving” the 
“studied insolence”’ of counsel does not encourage ‘‘studied 
insolence.”’ 

When the career of Judge Landis as a corporation lawyer 
is compared with his career as a judge, one is reminded of 
the famous and pathetic story of Thomas 4 Becket and 
King Henry the Second as related in all histories of Eng- 
land. Thomas a Becket, being Chancellor of England, in 
the service of Henry the Second, was regarded by him as 
an admirable official. He therefore determined to make 
him Archbishop of Canterbury. The Church was trouble- 
some, just as nowadays the law is occasionally trouble- 
some, and Henry thought that a good royal official like 
Thomas 4 Becket would make an admirable interpreter 
of the laws of the church in all matters connected with 
the Crown. But no sooner had Thomas a Becket been 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury than he showed 
himself just as good a churchman as he had pre- 
viously been a royalist. In the space of about a year he 
became the most famous stickler for ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives that England had up to that time or has since 
produced. The royalist Thomas 4 Becket became the 
staunchest and most aggressive churchman in English 
history. The king was deeply pained. And there are 
also some pained corporations in the Middle West to-day. 





To wear her gayest colors—now that summer wears the rue. 
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All along the riverside she’s trailed her skirts of russet ; 
She’s touched the shrinking aspen-trees and set them all aglow, 
And her soft and tender presence has cradled into dreamland 
The snowy peaks and open plains where Western breezes blow. 
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To linger there in autumn with the silence sweet and golden! 
To listen to the river and to watch its rippling play! 

Ah! that were health and plenty and all that is worth while here, 
But—Life has other things to do and Eden’s far away. 
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BROWNE, OF BOSTON 


How He Turned the Trick with the Turbine 


By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 





“That Corliss Won’t Ever Stand an Overload Strain” 


a job, made a strike for one from Consolidated 
Traction. 

He sat in the anteroom of James Connaughton’s offices 
for ten days, waiting for the ear of Consolidated’s General 
Manager. There was a private secretary to the G. M., 
whom Browne came to hate worse than poison, who 
seemed to take a fiendish delight in making a man, out of 
work and nearly out of funds, kick his heels on a bench 
between a line of committees asking favors of the big road, 
cheap politicians who wanted easy jobs for their relatives, 
and unshaven men with great ideas and little cash. But 
his hour did come, and he went into Jim Connaughton’s 
great private office fearlessly, a personal letter from his 
mother to the General Manager crunched tightly between 
his fingers. 

Connaughton was in seventeen different kinds of temper. 
Two machines in Beverly Docks, his biggest generating- 
station, had gone out at dawn, left his road stranded 
during its morning rush hours, and a public feeling, always 
against it, brought to a new state of indignation. Every 
time a machine went out a high-priced man went out soon 
after. This time two were burned, not enough juice com- 
ing from them to run an electric fan, and Jim Connaughton 
could only figure out one head that he could spare for the 
executioner at just this time. 

Ralston must go. Beverly Docks was always falling 
down, and Kingsley, who was Ralston’s assistant, could 
have a try at the big power-station. He could move 
Robertson from Bloomfield Street into Kingsley’s old 
job, and, if he had only hold of another engineer who could 
tell an electric plant from any other sort of vegetation, 
he’d fire Robertson on general principles. These kid elec- 
tricians were a bad lot. They always knew a whole lot 
that Connaughton didn’t know, and that was hardly fair, 
after a man had been self-made and had pulled himself 
up by his own bootstraps into a $1000-a-month job. He 
turned upon the newcomer in his office fiercely. 

‘‘What kin I do for ye this lovely mornin’?”’ he asked 
with a tinge of sarcasm. 

Young Browne shoved his letter toward the G. M. and 
said : 

‘‘Tl’m Browne—Browne, of Boston.” 

‘Boston it is, and God’s own country that cityis.”” Old 
Connaughton was Boston Irish. He glanced rapidly over 


W ob, ma Emerson Browne, of Boston, out of 


the letter. ‘‘I remember your mother well, and I dare say 
you’re a good sort, if ye’ve got her style.’”’ His tone hard- 
ened. ‘‘You’re out of work? Well, Winthrop, ye’ve come 
to the right place. Consolidated’s a clearing-house for the 
jobless. We're a regular employment agency at all times 
of the year for nice jobs with high pay and little work. 
What can you do?” 

‘‘Anything.”’ 

“TI begun with the Consolidated driving a bobtail 
through Baker Street.” 

‘‘And you'd like to start me in on a car platform? I’m 
game.” 

‘‘No, that’s not necessary these days, Winthrop. Con- 
solidated’s buyin’ education at high prices. We might 
make you a power superintendent.”’ 

‘‘Electricity’s my line.” 

‘‘Electricity’s the very heart of this road. The Super- 
intendent of Power has got to know more than the Presi- 
dent and the General Manager together to hold his job; 
and I’ve known the day when about all they asked 
of a Superintendent of Power on this line was that 
he could buy oats, be an artist with the currycomb, use 
horse liniment on the motors to cure ’em of the glanders an’ 
—what do you know about power-stations, boy?” 

‘‘Sheff, 94; three years in the tupenny tube, and I’ve 
been off in the wilds of Germany studying turbine en- 
gines.” 

‘‘Turbine engines? What’s them?” 

‘You'll know in ten years, Mr. Connaughton. They’re 
the steam power of the future, almost the steam power of 
the present. One of them is just like a steamer’s screw, 
only with about one hundred and fifty blades, so close 
together that you could hardly put your finger between 
them. You put this big windmill arrangement in a tight- 
fitting case, turn on your steam and there’s your engine; 
no waste movement there.” 

Jim Connaughton smiled indulgently at Browne. 

‘‘T always did like enthusiasm in a young man,” said he. 
“Tt’s an asset. An’, while I ain’t so apt to think that we’re 
going to scrap our big Corlisses in an instant, still I’m old 
enough in this business to realize that, when a man’s too 
old to come to new ideas, he’s too old to run Consolidated. 
I might be interested in them—them—what did you call 
’em, Winthrop?” 

‘‘Turbines,”’ said Browne. 

After that their talk was short and concerned itself 
with details, what was expected of Browne and just what 
Browne might expect of Consolidated. Browne could 
start in at Bloomfield Street as a sort of general assistant 
to Robertson, and, if he made good, he could have Robert- 
son’s job, who would be fired in order to make the men 
and the engines who go out keep a balance. Browne was 
not told all these details. The G. M. told him to hustle 
down to Bloomfield Street, keep his eyes open, work like 
a mule, and there would be a fair chance of his keeping 
his job six months. Bloomfield Street was not so bad, 
after all. Beverly Docks with a row of generators could 
chew out 14,000 horse-power, but Bloomfield Street, which 
was Consolidated’s only other power-station, had two 
giant Corliss generators that were rated at 2500 horse- 
power each, and frequently ran 3000 horse-power on a 
pinch. 

Browne made good in the big brick station. Robertson 
was fired on schedule in sixty days’ time, and the young 
man from Boston realized that he was in command. 
Bloomfield Street was not all that he might desire. Each 
of his predecessors, in vain hope of holding permanently 
to his job and getting close to Jim Connaughton’s good 
side, had worked the life out of its two big Corliss units. 
Browne began wondering when one of the twins would 
play tricky with him and throw his job out of the window 
into the river. Then he made a resolve that he would get 
ahead of the worn-out machinery, and he built himself 
a drafting-table in a corner of his office back of the 
switchboard, bought some materials at his own expense, 
and, night after night, for nearly a month, while the twins 
were on their good behavior, he busied himself, thrown 
across his drafting-table. When he was done he sought 
Jim Connaughton, a roll of half-dirty tracings in hand, and 
this was about what he said to the G. M.: 

‘‘Those two Corlisses I have down there in the old 
station are as bad as you said, and a good deal worse. I 


. don’t propose to have either of them go out, and get fired 


myself, Mr. Connaughton, if I can help it. I think you 
had better fire that Number Two machine. She’s getting 
worse every day, and some day she is going out—going so 


far out that we'll never get a bit of the juice out of her 
again.” 

‘“‘What do you propose to do, Winthrop?” asked the 
General Manager. 

‘‘T’ve drawn a turbine, and there are one or two places 
in this country already where they can build them for us. 
We'll start on a baby in the first place, a 5000 horse-power 
affair.”’ 

“See here, Winthrop, we haven’t a unit at Beverly 
Docks that does more than 3500.” 

‘Oh, I’m going to make Beverly Docks a sort of second 
fiddle to Bloomfield Street,” assuredly laughed back the 
superintendent of that plant, ‘‘in spite of all the dude 
fixings they’ve got down there now.” 

Connaughton was not convinced, but he took the 
tracings and said that he’d refer them to Kelsey, who was 
the mechanical expert of Consolidated. Young Browne 
thought old Kelsey a fossil, and he anticipated the verdict 
that would be forthcoming from that referendum. The 
verdict was slow in coming and Browne, finally, had to 
hurry it. Then Kelsey sent the sheaf of plans back to 
Connaughton marked ‘‘N.G.,” and, by way of further com- 
ment, added something about Browne’s design for a tur- 
bine generator looking like a sewing-machine. 

“You see what the old man says about it,”’ said the 
General Manager to his superintendent from Bloomfield 
Street. 

‘‘That doesn’t make it so, does it?”’ 

Jim Connaughton laughed heartily. 

‘‘Not by a whole lot,”’ he replied. ‘‘In fact, the very 
fact that Kelsey has turned it down is a point in its favor. 
I remember once that he went on record against mechan- 
ical stokers, spluttered around against them for six months, 
and, a year after that, we put them on every fire-hole, and 
they’re still doing the trick there.” 

Browne leaned almost out of his chair and across the 
broad centre-table of the G. M. 

“TI thought you wouldn’t necessarily take Kelsey’s off- 
hand throwdown on a scheme I’ve worked over as hard as 
I’ve worked over this. Why, I’d stake my job against Mr. 
Kelsey’s on the success of that engine. If the engine 
makes good, I’ve made good; if it doesn’t, you can fire me 
without further notice, and I'll consider you’ve been much 
too good to me. I want a whack at our power situation 
with that turbine.” 

Connaughton smiled at him. 

‘‘You know, Winthrop, that I’m inclined toward the 
idea, despite Kelsey. I’ve been down to New York with 
your plans and seen some of the sharks there and over in 
Pittsburg, and I’m inclined to give you a try. Don’t 
worry about the results. If that engine doesn’t do what 
you promise, you'll go fast enough.” 

After a while, Browne left his superior and went into the 
outer office, where there were more than a benchful of 
committees asking favors of the big road, cheap politicians 
who wanted easy jobs for their relatives, and unshaven 
men with great ideas and little cash. As he passed down 
the line in front of these, thinking of how short a time 
before he had been of them, he heard Connaughton calling 
him to the sacred area back of the swinging baize door. 

‘‘T seen you at the Lyceum las’ night,’ said the G. M. 
with a shrewd look at the engineer. 

“I go to the theatre once in a great while, Mr. Con- 
naughton. I enjoy it.” 

‘“You seemed to be after enjoyin’ it las’ evenin’, Mr. 
Browne. That was a nice-lookin’ lass you had with you. 
One of old Pete Blakeley’s girls, wasn’t it?” 

Browne reddened to the roots of his hair. 

‘Tt was the youngest Miss Blakeley, Mr. Connaughton.” 

‘*Well, it’s none of my business who it is, is what you 
meant to say, Winthrop. Well, it is and it ain’t. Girls is 
all right in their own good time, and Pete Blakeley’s girls 
ought to have more than an ordinary lot o’ good sense. 
But, Winthrop, don’t you make the mistake some of our 
bright young men have made before your day. Don’t try 
to float too many tails to your kite. I want you to put 
your mind right down on that turbine-engine proposition. 
You make that engine your girl. See? I guess you gather 
the drift of what I’m gettin’ at. I'm trying to save you 
the hour when the boys out in the outer office there’ll be 
saying, ‘The new Number Two machine at Bloomfield 
Screet went out yesterday, and Winthrop Emerson Browne, 
of Boston, went out with it.’”’ 

After which Browne dryly thanked the Genera! Manager 
for his advice, buckled down to final plans, and, after that, 
the construction of the new turbo, taking good care never 
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to be with Mary Blakeley within even a possible eyeshot 
of old man Connaughton. It was slow work and some 
months before he had the turbo installed in the engine- 
room of Bloomfield Street and ready for the critical eyes of 
the G. M. The old man hurried down there one day in his 
automobile. 

““You don’t tell me that we’ve spent $100,000 of Con- 
solidated’s good cash in buyin’ that length of sewer-pipe?” 
he gasped. ‘‘I could have bought power for the old Baker 
Street line for ten years for that money.” 

Browne stood by the side of the black engine and laughed 
at Connaughton. 

‘‘And this old baby,” he retorted, ‘‘ without any outside 
help, could run four Baker Street lines for twenty years. 
There’s a little economital figuring for you, Mr. Con- 
naughton.” 

‘‘Well, you tune her up, Winthrop, an’ perhaps I’ll 
think better of the sewing-machine, as Mr. Kelsey calls 
her.” 

‘‘She’s new and we’ll only choke out the five thousand 
that her brass rate-plate here calls for to-day. But you 
give me a fortnight—-those Pittsburg folks turned out as 
pretty a machine for us as you ever saw— 
and we’ll show you some running.” 

Winthrop Browne could not make good on 
that promise to old man Connaughton. Three 
days later he stumbled on the staging about 
the new engine, and fell headlong to the floor. 
When they picked him up, he was found to be 
more than a little bruised, and the ambulance 
surgeon who came hurrying to the station 
said that he had fractured his arm. So they 
carried him back to his boarding-place, and 
there it was that Connaughton found him a 
few hours later. 

‘*T’ll be out of here in a day or two,” smiled 
Browne feebly from his bed, ‘‘and get down to 
the station and just show you how that Number 
Two engine can hump when she has to hump.” 

Connaughton lifted his hand. 

‘‘T’vea letter here from a worried an’ anxious 
mother of yourn, Winthrop, an’ she says she 
can’t get over here for three or four days. 
There’s an event comin’ off at your sister’s 
some one 0’ these days, and wimmen-folks are 
pretty busy in your family. She asks me to 
take good care of you, an’ good care of you 
means that you won’t go down to that station 
in a week, or two weeks, or three weeks— not 
until I get good and ready to let you go back 
there. We're not a-goin’ to trust invalids 
to run our units.” 

The General Manager moved away from 
Browne’s bed as if he really meant to threaten 
him by giving him one of his terrific glances, 
but Browne hardly paid much attention to 
what he said. He was still weak, and his 
bandaged arm pained him a great deal. Con- 
naughton was over by the window and, noticing 
a potted, flowering planc there, fingered the 
card that was attached to it. He placed his 
eyeglasses half-way down his nose, and with 
some difficulty read the card. 

‘‘So it’s Miss Mary Blakeley, is it?” he said. 
‘*T see you’ ve been breaking orders, Winthrop.” 

The sick man started to raise himself upon 
his good elbow to explain, until Connaughton 
by a look ordered him to remain still. Con- 
naughton’s orders, even when they were 
unspoken, were obeyed. Browne sank prone 
upon his pillow. 

‘You didn’t suppose for a minute, Mr. 
Connaughton,” said he gravely, ‘‘that I would 
ever let as nice a girl as Miss Mary Blakeley get past 
me, did you?” 

But whatever Connaughton supposed he didn’t remark, 
for he turned on Browne quickly and said: 

‘‘The doctor told me wher I come here not to irritate 
you by talking.” 


It is hard for a man to sleep when his body is filled with 
racking pains that come from a fractured and abnormally 
unruly arm, and whose head is filied with waking dreams 
of a wonderful engine, the creation of his own mind, a 
child to which he is praying to be quickly taken. Winthrop 
Browne lay flat on his back on his hard, little iron bed, 
gazing at a monotonous ceiling all day long, and then, 
seemingly, ali night long, too. Once, after a night wherein 
he had heard his little marine clock strike each hour, it 
seemed to him that the dawn came unusually early for a 
time of year when the sun, like many of the rest of us, 
rises late a-rnornings. The ceiling became plashed with 
red and pink reflections, and Browne had finally to rouse 
himself from drowsiness before he realized that there must 
bea fire somewhere in the town. Byagood deal of exertion 
he raised himself to the window. A huge conflagration was 
in progress. It sent its heat and its light back against the 
buildings that rose street upon street in hilly Tremont and 
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made a thousand windows glare in reflection. Browne 
could have read a finely-printed newspaper by the light. 
His was a back room, and an unfriendly wing of the house 
hid the location of the fire from him. He wondered 
vaguely for a moment where the big fire was. 

Beverly Docks! 

Beverly Docks lay just in the path to send those deep 
shadows in such angles, and Browne had told Connaughton 
a long time ago that his biggest generating-station was a 
bad fire risk, old construction, plenty of woodwork and 
exposed metal framing, open shafts, no firewalls—all a 
chance for a great, big blaze. And, with Beverly Docks 
gone, think of the load that would be thrown on Bloomfield 
Street! And the new engine was new and not ready to be 
warmed up to anything like real work. 

He jumped to the telephone that stood upon his table. 
Off came the receiver and he shouted into the instrument 
without delay: 

“Give me 3400 Centre; Consolidated Traction, you 
know.” 

But Central did not know; the instrument was mute, 
and Browne threw the unoffending thing to the floor with 
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“ Say, Boy,” He Half Whispered, 
Half Shouted in the Messenger’s 


Ear, “‘ Where’s the Fire?” 


an oath as he realized that Connaughton and the doctor 
had between them connived to have the instrument dis- 
connected. No way of locating that big blaze that kept 
sending its reflections more brightly than before. More 
engines were hurrying through the streets and down the 
hills, and Winthrop Emerson Browne absolutely helpless 
in such anemergency! Of course, it might not be Beverly 
Docks; it might be one of the great terminal elevators of 
the T & S. system, Landis & Clark’s shoe factories, or 
any one of a half-dozen great industries that gathered on 
the water-front, but Browne felt a conviction that it 
must be Beverly Docks; and, with Beverly Docks gone, 
what wouldn’t old man Connaughton ask of Bloomfield 
Street? 

The commotion of the telephone clattering to the floor 
awakened his nurse, and she came hurrying to his room. 
When she came, she said that she hadn’t the slightest idea 
what was burning, and apparently not even the slightest 
desire to discover what. She bundled him into bed and 
besought him to sleep, as if sleep were a possibility with 
ruddy reflections stealing past the sides of the heavy 
shades she so quickly drew, with fire apparatus banging 
past the house for hours, with the possibility that Beverly 
Docks was gone and Jim Connaughton would be asking 
Bloomfield Street to carry Consolidated’s awful pulling-load. 
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It was toward night before Winthrop Browne eluded 
his careful watchers and got in touch with the outer 
world. Miss Simmons, his nurse, was downstairs giving 
report of his condition over the telephone to an interested 
Miss Mary Blakeley, and A. D. T. 187 blew into the sick 
man’s room at the psychological moment with a great 
box of flowers from that same young woman. Browne 
caught 187 with his free good arm. It was the first day 
that his regular flowers had been of secondary importance. 

‘Say, boy,” he half whispered, half shouted in the 
messenger’s ear, ‘‘where’s the fire?” 

No. 187 drew away from Winthrop Emerson Browne 
with an expression of disgust. 

‘Quit yer kiddin’!” he said disdainfully. ‘‘I’m too old 
to stand for stringin’.’’ 

But Browne only drew the boy nearer him and folded a 
greenback against his palm. 

“‘T’ve got sort of a bum arm, 187,” he remarked confi- 
dentially, ‘‘and that’s my excuse for being twelve hours 
behind the news. You’d been about crazy yourself if 
you’d heard the engines tooting down by here all night, 
and wondering what on earth was afire, and a crank of a 
doctor and another crank of a nurse to keep 
real news from you. Tell me quick, before 
she comes back.” 

The boy threw himself upon the edge of 
Browne’s bed. 

“‘Gee, but you’re in hard luck!”’ he said 
sympathetically, ‘“‘for you clean missed the 
biggest fire in the town in ten years. It was 
great. Why, boss, they thought they’d have 
to dynamite oncet or twicet to keep it from 
spreading. They had all the reserve engines 
out. They ——” 

‘‘What burned, 187?” 

‘‘Oh, that wasn’t much. It was the old 
power-house of the Consolidated down on 
Beverly Docks. Nobody cares much about 
that, for no one in Tremont’s apt to care much 
what jhappens to the old Consolidated. But, 
say, you ought to seen it when that rear wall 
in the alley fell and ——” 

But Browne did not hear the boy. He was 
already contriving how he could escape his jail 
and get to the relief of Bloomfield Street. 


Old Jim Connaughton, General Manager of 
Consolidated, looking twenty years older than 
the day before, sat at his great centre-desk, 
swearing like a trooper and viciously denying 
himself to a long line of callers who waited in 
the anteroom. Around him hung the heavy 
aroma of burnt wood and molten metal, his 
clothes were torn. and soiled, his collar, shirt- 
front and face black with smut and dirt. 
There were muddy streaks under his puffy 
eyes, for Nature had conquered tired and 
exhausted Jim Connaughton twice this after- 
noon, and had reduced his iron mind to sub- 
mission while she made him refresh himself by 
putting his head in his arms and making him 
cry like a child. He was not crying now, was 
Jim Connaughton. He was shouting to his 
private secretary at the far end of the big room. 

‘Tell those reporters I don’t know what our 
loss is, and don’t care. I’ve had something 
else to do to-day than figure fire losses. Did 
you get the Edison people? What! they can’t 
give us but 4000? Why, tell them that ain’t 
a drop in the bucket. Why, we won‘t begin 
to get folks up the hills and home to supper 
on that. That will take every bit of 19,000 
horse-power. Why, they’ve been pounding 
us for six months on our facilities, and this will knock 
the whole business higher than a kite and we'll all go 
out a-flying. Tell Edison they’ll have to give us better 
than that 4000 during the rush hours.” 

The secretary busied himself with the telephone while 
old Jim talked with C. K. Blagdell, the veteran president 
of the road, who had just comeinto him. Mr. Blagdell’s 
clothing was immaculate, but there were many lines of 
worry across his brow. 

“Do the best you can, Jim, but don’t worry,” he said. 
‘How are we going to pull them up the hill to-night?” 

‘‘We’ll try and get them up in relays, with Bloomfield 
Street to do all the work. We'll give a little power here 
and a little power there, and if the Edison people do the 
decent by us_we’ll get them home somehow; but it’ll bea 
bad business at the best. I’ve wired to Westinghouse for 
temporary generators; they’llsend them through by special 
train to-night. They’ll be helping out in four or five days. 
It’ll be bad enough till then.” 

Connaughton’s secretary, receiver in hand, addressed the 
two men. 

‘Edison folks’ll give you 7500 horse-power after 7:15 
o’clock, when they’re off their peak load and the downtown 
stores and offices are turning out their lights. They say 
they can’t spare us more than 4000 during the evening 
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rush. Donnelly, down at Bloomfield 
Street, says he’ll run Browne’s turbine 
up to her rating and give you 7500 or 
8000 from that station. He don’t dare 
run that new engine, with that old 
piping and without Browne, beyond her 
rating.” : 

‘Tell him not to run any risks with 
those engines. They’re all we got now. 
I wish I had young Browne down there 
this minute.”’ 

‘‘T’ll send a messenger around to his 
house for him,”’ suggested the secretary. 

‘‘Not on your life. He’sstill a mighty 
sick boy. That’s the reason I’ve tried to 
keep the fire from him all day.” 

Ralston, Connaughton’s assistant, 
came hurrying up to the big desk. 

‘‘Winthrop Browne’s on my wire; 
couldn’t get yours. Says he’s at Bloom- 
field Street, and he’ll stay there and see 
the thing through till we’re off the peak 
load.”’ 

Connaughton started from his chair. 

“The young whelp!” he sputtered. 
“‘T’ll get down there this moment and 
send him home to bed.” 

He drew on his coat and hurried down 
the elevator to his big, red touring- 
car that stood at the curb. A young 
woman, evidently in some distress, her 
nurse’s costume half-hidden by a heavy 
storm-coat, tried to stop him for a word 
with him, but he did not recognize her and swept past 
her, saying: 

“‘T’ll see you a little later, ma’am. I can’t stop now for 
anything.” 

An instant after the big, sputtering car was far down the 
way through the gathering shadows of night, twisting and 
turning at mad speed through Tremont’s busy streets, on 
its way to Bloomfield Street station. The traffic police- 
men knew old Jim Connaughton, and helped give him a 
wide pathway, the motormen on all the cars of the crippled 
railway slowly poking their way up the heavy hills dimly 
divined that some new crisis had arisen—that was why the 
old man was crowding past them at a speed not ordinarily 
known to him. 

Browne had had Donnelly at his desk. He had made a 
bad job of improvising a sling for that half-knit arm and 
Donnelly, who had wound armatures until his touch was 
as facile as a woman’s, was bettering the apparatus. But 
Winthrop Browne was not thinking of his arm, despite the 
twinges it all the time sent through his body. 

“‘You’ll pick the coal, Donnelly, and keep only your best 
men stoking over the peak load. What’s the turbo doing 
now? Six thousand. Oh, she’ll do a lot better than that. 
She’s only limbering up now. Her rating? I know her 
rating and, Donnelly, I know what that engine can do. 
With our old Corliss and the 4000 the Edison folks give 
us we’ll run the line and get folks home to their suppers 
all right. You give me the steam, every pound of it that 
you can crowd out of the old teapots, and I’ll give them the 
juice. We’ll give them a little here and there for the next 
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fifteen minutes, and then we'll start them all a-going. 
Say, Donnelly, give me a lift with my coat. I’m mighty 
awkward with it.” 

When old Jim Connaughton reached Bloomfield Street, 
almost exhausted because of his terrific ride down from 
his office, he took a look into Browne’s office, hoping he’d 
find that young scamp there and tell him just what he 
thought of such rattle-headed asininity. But Browne was 
not there, and the G. M. pushed ahead into the engine- 
room. The place was all aglitter and alight with hissing 
arcs. Close by was the beautiful great Corliss, lithe and 
clean-limbed, ponderous and muscular, its shaft thrusting 
and returning with an almost musical rhythm, eccentrics 
careening and snapping, governors, flywheels and genera- 
tors spinning at a terrific rate, grinding out 2500 horse- 
power. 

Browne’s turbine was a third the size of the Corliss 
engine. It looked like the sewing-machine that Kelsey 
had dubbed it in the first plans, and there was hardly 
evidence of motion in engine or generator. It was low, 
and black, and long, and gave no evidence of the great load 
it was carrying. By it leaned young Browne, himself, 
carelessly clothed, his injured arm hung in an improvised 
sling made from a bandanna handkerchief, his face flushed 
with the excitement of the moment. 

“‘T thought I told you to stay in bed!” yelled old Con- 
naughton at him, long before he reached him. 

Browne laughed a feeble laugh. 

‘‘You’re boss uptown. I’m boss of this power-house, 
and this power-house is all Consolidated’s got, and I’m 
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trying to make it pull the trick through. 
Unless you fire me out of my job you 
can’t come down here and interfere with 
me at a time when I’m as busy as I am 
now.” 

The General Manager gasped. Before 
he could answer, Browne was talking to 
him. 

‘Look here, Mr. Connaughton. You 
wouldn’t have thought this engine good 
for 7500 horse, would you? She’s doing 
that this minute. She will be doing more 
than that within a few minutes.”’ 

Old Jim put on his glasses and looked 
at the indicators. 

‘**You’ll be burning her out, Winthrop, 
and then where’ll we be? Worse off 
than before. Think of her generator.” 

**Don’t you worry about that dynamo, 
Mr. Connaughton. I had it made a 
couple of sizes large so we could take up 
a kink or two on the power situation 
on a night like this.” 

The General Manager turned to 
Browne’s chief engineer, Donnelly. 

‘*What’s the limit of this engine?” he 
asked sharply. 

‘No limit, Mr. Connaughton. I guess 
the dynamos, the b’ilers an’ the service- 
pipes are her only limit, and we're far 
from those yet.” 

This time Connaughton turned to 
Browne. They were back in the little 
office that fronted the switchboard indicators. 

‘‘Do you think that you can do it, my boy?” he asked 
nervously. ‘‘They have been pounding us pretty sharp, 
and these newspapers are just nasty enough not to give us 
the benefit of the situation on a night like this.’’ Con- 
naughton halted a moment, and then coughed uneasily. 
‘‘There’s more than your job at stake in this situation,” 
he added. ‘‘I think that if we can’t clean up this mess 
we'll all go out a-flying this time.” 

Winthrop Browne completely forgot his wicked arm for 
the instant, and smiled confidently over at Connaughton. 

‘*We’ll come near doing it, though this station isn’t 
in the best shape for strain; some of that piping is a: 
bad as I wrote you two months ago. But my baby is 
beginning to do her part.” He pointed to the needles of 
the indicator-gauges. ‘‘There she goes over 8000, Mr. 
Connaughton. They won’t be standing more than another 
five minutes out on the hills. There, do you see that 
needle, over on the left there, go slipping back? That 
means that they’re starting up on slippery rails out on 
Baker Street. Don’t you think my turbine beats mules 
to-night, Mr. Connaughton?” 

He laughed like a child at the success of his toy, and old 
Connaughton almost smiled with him. They watched the 
needle show the steady climb of the turbo. Nine thou- 
sand, ten thousand—eleven thousand horse; then a long 
time, and then—twelve thousand horse. Browne took a 
glance at his watch, and then at the other indicator-needles. 
‘‘Ten minutes after six, and every car on Consolidated’s 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Autocrat of the Swivel-Chair 


HE chair it- 
self had an 
opulent and 


consequential air. 
It was far more 
obtrusive than the large mahogany desk 
that occupied the centre of the room and 
before which it was placed. Indeed, it 
seemed that the desk was merely an 
adjunct of the chair, so thoroughly had 
the latter become imbued with the per- 
sonality of the man who sat in it every 
day. 

Other chairs there were, of course. 
Some soft and luxurious, for favored 
visitors; others, for unwelcome sup- 
pliants, tightly upholstered in red leather 
and presenting slippery surfaces that 
made the bodies of the occupants appear 
as ill at ease as their minds. There was 
also another, humbly retreating behind 
the desk in a manner befitting a paid 
dependent. This was the stenographer’s 
chair, and it seemed to shrink from its 
large and prosperous neighbor in much 
the same manner the stenographer her- 
self shrank from the man who owned 
them all. 

For he did own them, body and soul, 
and they knew and resented it accord- 
ingly. 

The Autocrat was aware he employed 
a certain number of clerks; he used them 
until they were worn-out, then replaced 
them by others. They, in turn, knew they 
were cogs in the wheels of a great corpora- 
tion and necessary for its proper manipu- 
lation, but the knowledge brought them no personal benefit. 

The junior bookkeeper used to sit upon his high stool 
and caiculate how well he could live if he had one-eighth of 
one per cent. of the annual profits of the corporation, until, 
after a while, he decided to become a part of the corpora- 
tion itself. It was an easy transition from junior book- 
keeper to junior partner, and he made it at one fell swoop. 

Or he would imagine himself rushing between the Auto- 
crat and a would-be assassin and modestly disclaiming the 
ensuing reward. He went so far sometimes as to fill in 
checks for large sums payable to himself and signed by 
Peter R. Rutherford, until the latter gentleman himself 
would have hesitated to deny the signature. 

‘“My boy ’’—he could even hear the tremor of the Auto- 
crat’s voice—‘‘you have saved my life. Allow me to offer 
you this slight token of my gratitude.” 

Meanwhile, his books refused to balance, and gradually 
each day he lived a little more in excess of his salary. 

‘‘Hang it all,”” he would protest, ‘‘a man must live like a 
gentleman ; what can you expect on fifteen dollars per ?” 

And fifteen dollars it remained, for advancement was 
earned only by assiduous application, and, though the 
junior bookkeeper’s manners were irreproachable, applica- 
tion was not his strong point. 

The stenographer liked him. He would open the door 
or pick up a paper for her with as much alacrity as though 
they were in a parlor, and, being a woman as well as the 
motive power of a machine, these things helped to soften 
existence. 

One day, after filling in a check for a small amount, he 
cashed it, instead of tearing it apart as usual. It was all 
ridiculously easy and helped to tide over an emergency. 
When the next emergency arose, however, the check he 
cashed was much larger. 

‘‘For,” he argued, ‘‘one might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb, and, anyhow, he’ll never know the difier- 
ence.” 

But the Autocrat had formed the habit of comparing 
returned checks with the stubs in his book. Consequently, 
one morning, the junior bookkeeper’s high stool wasempty, 
and his ill-kept ledger closed. 

‘*But,” remarked the clerk just above him, when the 
first flurry of excitement had subsided, ‘‘how did Arnold 
know just when to make himself scarce? Who warned him 
not toshowup hereto-day? That’s what I want to know.”’ 

His eyes questioned the stenographer, but she shook her 
head. 

‘‘T didr. t know about it,’”’ she said; ‘‘the letter to the 
bank was only written this morning.” 

‘‘Otherwise, you would have told him, eh, Miss Emory?” 

“Yes,” she returned, ‘‘I’d have given himachance. He 
was always nice to me.” 

She placed a sheet of paper in her machine and struck 
the keys mechanically. 


The Right Hand and the Left Hand of Mr. Peter R. Rutherford 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 





He Fingered His Hat-Brim with a Guilty Air, Obviously Ill at Ease 


“I’m glad he got away—very, very glad,” she said. 
‘‘But he has ruined his life, of course—nothing can alter 
that. Why did he do it, Mr. Carter?” 

Mr. Carter, who always saved a third of his earnings, 
smiled the smile of conscious rectitude. 

‘‘Dabbling in stocks, theatres, suppers and—things you 
don’t understand, Miss Emory. Oh, he’s ruined his life, 
all right! Old Peter R. won’t rest easy till the law grips 
him good and hard. And serve him right, too; a man 
should live within his income.” 

Thus spoke Mr. Carter, whose books always balanced to a 
cent, and whose income was not subject to emergency calls. 

Meanwhile, the Autocrat looked over his morning’s mail, 
a task he never trusted to his secretary. Before him lay 
the usual pile of terse, typewritten communications, and 
in his hand he held a sheet of paper closely covered with the 
fine, delicate handwriting belonging to the old school. 
Perhaps, he found the shaded, sloping capitals and long 
S’s of the old-fashioned chirography hard to decipher, for 
he scowled as he read, and swore audibly as he returned it 
to its envelope and put it in his pocket. 

Late that afternoon he drew it forth and dictated a reply: 


My dear Madam: 

factervinn to your letter of the 8th instant in regard to 
your son, Richard Arnold, lately employed by me. 

I regret to inform you that I am unabie to comply with 
your request not to institute legal proceedings in the 
matter of the forged checks. In my opinion, to condone 
a felony is to put a premium upon dishonesty and en- 
courage vice. The young man deliberately chose to com- 
mit the crime and must endure the penalty. 

I beg to assure you that further appeal in the premises 
will be useless. The law must take its course. 

I am, my dear Madam, 

Yours very truly, 
Perer R. RurHerForp. 


The Autocrat swung his swivel-chair around, and faced 
his desk. 

‘‘That’s all, Miss Emory. There’s no hurry; it can wait 
till to-morrow.” 

The clerks had gone when Miss Emory returned to the 
outer room, and as she paused at her own desk she glanced 
toward the corner once occupied by the junior bookkeeper. 
Was it imagination that caused her to see a figure in a 
well-known gray coat upon the high stool? She rubbed 
her eyes and went closer; it was Arnold himself. His arms 
were crossed upon the desk and his head was bowed on 
them in acharacteristically picturesque abandon of misery. 

Miss Emory glanced fearfully at the room she had just 
quitted, as she advanced and touched his shoulder. 

‘‘Mr. Arnold’’—she spoke in a whisper—‘‘is this pru- 
dent?” 

The boy raised his head in response. Youth had de- 
serted him during the night, and he looked at her out of 


hollow, despairing 
eyes. 

“Hush!” she 
said, and immedi- 
ately supple- 
mented the warning by a question: 

‘‘What are you doing here?” 

‘‘T don’t know.” He spoke dully and 
without intelligence. 

**You don’t know ?” 

“‘T think I came for something in my 
desk, and’’—he paused uncertainly — 
‘‘and—well, to see you. It was awfully 
good in you to send that telegram; I 
don’t know how to thank you.” 

‘‘T sent no telegram.” 

He drew a crumpled bit of yellow 
paper from his pocket and stared at it 
incredulously. 

‘““Then, who —— 

“‘T don’t know’”’—Miss Emory’s voice 
was rather breathless—‘‘ but you mustn’t 
stay here. Mr. Rutherford is in his office.” 

‘‘My mother wrote to him,’’ Arnold 
spoke with an effort; ‘‘she thinks, per- 
haps, he won’t prosecute if we promise 
to make good.” 

‘Oh, but he will. He has just written to 
her—a cruel letter. You must goat once.” 

The gleam of hope that had sprung to 
his eyes died away as he got off the stool. 

“I’m going.” 

‘“Where?”’ 

“‘T don’t know.” 

The girl came a step closer. 

‘“‘Tl’msorry I didn’t send the telegram,”’ 
she said. ‘‘i would have liked to be the 
one to help you, Mr. Arnold.” 

A movement in the inner room caused her to pause. 

‘Oh, go—go /”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I’ll stay here and stop 
him with some question if he comes out. But be quick.” 

He disappeared through the door leading to the street 
and Miss Emory noticed the droop of his shoulders and 
heaviness of his step. She looked toward the inner room, 
and thought of the man in the swivel-chair who held the 
boy’s destiny in the hollow of his hand. A man, hard, im- 
placable, and relentless in his demand for the pound of 
flesh. His stenographer knew him well. 

‘‘A few paltry dollars,” she murmured; ‘‘what are they 
to him?” 

Then suddenly the girl rebelled against the irony of Fate, 
and her- heart. was: filled with the bitter helplessness that 
sometimes overwhelms those who toil. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she cried aloud, ‘‘it isn’t fair—it isn’t fair that he 
should have so much and we so little.” 


The Autocrat stepped from his motor at the door of his 
club, and told the chauffeur not to wait. He watched the 
machine disappear around the corner, then hailed a pass- 
ing hansom and gave an address. 

The winter’s day was closing in and the street lamps 
gleamed through the early dusk as the cab rattled over 
cobblestones and turned many corners. Little by little 
he left the haunts of the wealthy and penetrated into the 
region where prosperity has perhaps begun to dawn, but 
life is still strenuous. Another turn or two and he reached 
a waste of genteel poverty where the very cleanliness of 
front steps and windows seemed to protest mutely against 
the price of soap. 

Before the six-story apartment in the centre of the block 
the cab stopped. The last apartment on the top floor con- 
sisted of three rooms: a kitchen, a bedroom, and an in- 
definite room where a couch against the wall suggested the 
idea that at night its shabby cover was removed and it 
stood confessed a bed. 

On the wall, strangely incongruous, hung portraits of a 
richly-dressed man and woman who seemed contemptuous 
of their surroundings, even as the woman by the window 
was oblivious to them. She was prematurely aged and 
careworn, but had once been of the Dresden-china type, 
and recalled rose leaves and lavender, in spite of the fact 
that, like everything the room contained, she was worn 
and faded. Her delicate, blue-veined hands were folded in 
her lap, and she gazed with unseeing eyes out into the 
forest of chimneys stretching into the horizon. She was so 
absorbed, indeed, that a knock was twice repeated before 
she heard it, and her eyes were filled with fear when she 
responded. 

The Autocrat entered uninvited, and closed the door. 

‘*Your bell is out of order,” he remarked, rather as 
though it were a personal affront. 
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She did not reply, but stood tense and upright, waiting 
until he should disclose his errand. 

‘‘It is Peter Rutherford,’ he said. 

“T thought so,” she replied, ‘‘but I was not sure. 
Won't you sit down?” 

He complied, with caution, for he was a large man and 
the chair creaked a warning. She lapsed into silence and 
again he took the initiative. ‘ 

‘*T got your letter.” 

‘‘And you came instead of writing? That was very kind.” 

“‘T have written also; you will get the letter to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

‘‘And it says?” 

‘‘That I can do nothing. The law must take its course.” 

Her face went a shade paler and there was an involun- 
tary flutter of her hand to her breast, but her voice did 
not tremble as she spoke. 

‘‘Then I will detain you no longer. I am sorry to have 
troubled you.” 

He knew himself dismissed, but continued his calm 
survey of the room and its contents. His eyes traveled 
from floor to ceiling and from wall to wall, appreciating 
the sordid details and aware of each pitiful makeshift. 

‘‘Soitis you,” he said at last —‘‘ you —Sallie Dangerfield.” 

‘‘Mrs. Arnold,” she corrected; ‘‘only my friends need 
remember Sallie Dangerfield.” 

‘‘You have many friends, of course?” 

‘‘T had at one time; they grow fewer every day.” 

The Autocrat moved uneasily and the chair instantly 
announced his indiscretion. He glanced toward the 
bedroom and also into the little kitchen, whose door stood 
hospitably open. 

‘‘Where is he?” 

“‘T would not tell you if I knew.” 

‘‘T could hardly expect you to do so.” 

He paused a moment, then resumed reflectively. 

‘Tt is unlucky the boy should inherit his father’s tend- 
encies. I believe Mr. Arnold also “i 

‘“The dead,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘are beyond criticism.” 

‘“‘They are fortunate, Mrs. Arnold, and often to be 
envied.” 

Forsome minutes they sat in silence; then the man spoke 
as though the words broke from him against his will. 

‘‘The young fool,” he cried—‘‘the young fool! How 
could he be so stupid?”’ 

‘‘He was poor, you know,” the mother made the state- 
ment calmly; ‘‘he saw things and wanted them. And he 
was headstrong and self-willed; he would not be advised.” 

The Autocrat smiled rather grimly. 

‘‘A Dangerfield characteristic,” he said; ‘‘I once knew a 
girl who would not beadvised. Well, she made her own bed.” 

‘‘And has lain in it without complaint,’’ supplemented 
Mrs. Arnold. 

He was looking at the portraits now. 

‘‘They are both dead,” he said; ‘‘had you heard?” 

“‘T know.” 

‘Your brother’”—he hesitated a moment—‘‘ Your 
brother Richard lives on the old place. He never married.” 

“‘T know,” she said again. 

‘‘He wants you to come home—he told me so. He is 
willing to forget. He said he had looked for you.” 

‘‘T did not want to be found. We managed to live—the 
boy and I.” 

‘*Yes, with his salary. But now ?” 

He rose and approached her, but she shrank instinctively. 

‘‘Oh, I know you don’t like me,” he said; ‘‘you never 
did, for that matter; and, to do you justice, you never 
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Late that Afternoon 
He Drew it Forth and 
Dictated a Reply 
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concealed how you felt. Many other people seem 
to feel the same way. Believe me, I sympathize 
with you—that letter yesterday was probably the 
bitterest moment of your life. I understood.” 

‘‘One of them,” she said. ‘‘I have had many 
bitter moments, Peter.” 

Not many people called the Autocrat by his 
Christian name, but it fell quite simply from her 
lips; she was, indeed, unaware she had used it. 

The room had grown dark, and he took a silver 
case from his pocket, selected a match, and struck 
it with the precision that characterized his 
smallest act. 

‘‘Allow me,” he remarked, and lighted the gas. 

Mrs. Arnold turned her head aside, as though 
preferring the shadow, and spoke slowly. 

**You are married?” 

sé Yes.”’ 

‘“You have a son, perhaps?” 

‘No; he died in childhood.” 

‘‘Then I am, after all, richer than you, for my 
boy lived.” 

She spoke as though this son were still an 
enviable possession, and he looked at her with 
incredulous wonder. Even a great financier can 
scarcely comprehend the depth of mother-love. 

‘‘T wrote to you and’asked you to be merciful,”’ 
she said, ‘‘although he told me you never for- 
gave an injury. But still I wrote, because, you 
see, he did not know very much about the past. I 
never told him how well we knew each other years 
ago. I thought, perhaps, when you knew he was my son 
—all I have left to make life endurable—you might ——”’ 

For the first time her voice trembled, and she paused 
abruptly. 

‘“‘Mr. Rutherford,” she resumed with quiet dignity, 
‘since you have chosen to disregard my appeal, may I 
ask why you are here to-night ?”’ 

The Autocrat took an envelope from his pocket and laid 
it on the table. 

‘‘T came to bring the boy his ticket West,”’ he said. 

‘His —ticket— West?” 

‘Certainly. I know he is still in town, because’’—the 
corners of his mouth twitched a little—‘‘the young idiot 
came back to the office this afternoon. I saw him talking 
to my stenographer; no doubt they reviled me together.” 

*‘T don’t understand.” 

“‘T will try and explain. I did not know he was your 
son until I got your letter; but I had noticed him at his 
desk. He was an abominably poor clerk, and I have often 
been on the point of having him dismissed. I did not 
understand why I kept him, but now I know.”’ 

She was listening intently, her hands clasped until the 
veins stood out like cords. 

‘After this, of course, he must go; I cannot keep him 
longer in my office. You could not expect it.”’ 

‘‘No,” she acquiesced, ‘‘I could not.” 

‘‘So I wrote to you as an object-lesson to the rest of the 
force. I knew they would hear of the letter.” 

‘‘But,” she began, ‘‘why should you ——”’ 

‘‘Wait,” he interrupted, ‘‘there are certain conditions 
to be met. If,as seems to be the case, the boy has inherited 
his father’s propensity—I am sorry, but I must speak 
plainly.” 

**Go on.” 

“Then the city is no place for him. But if, having 
stumbled once, he will be careful to walk straight in future 
—well, I have a ranch in 
Dakota, and he may go there 
and begin again. There is room 
to breathe and promotion for 
honest work, and this story will 
not shadow him. I have 
written to my foreman; his 
ticket with full directions and 
something to begin on are in 
this envelope. He shall have 
a chance, but the rest depends 
upon himself. I should advise 
him to start at once.” 

She sat speechless, staring 
at him with eyes now misty 
with tears, but brightened by 
slowly dawning hope. The 
Autocrat rose and felt for his 


hat. 

“T think that is all,’ he 
remarked. 

‘‘Peter!” The word was 
scarcely audible. 
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‘*Don’t go; I want to talk to 
you. I’d like to thank you, but 
I can’t. It’s too big —too vital 
a thing for me to talk about. 
I had steeled myself to bear it 
all as I had done once before 
—the disgrace, the poverty, 





“Oh, Go— Go! ’’ She Exclaimed 


the blighting of his life. Ah, he is so young, so pitifully 
young! I think I went down into hell last night before I 
wrote to you, and drained the dregs of bitterness, as you 
realized. Andnow—— Oh, Peter, I'd like to thank you. 
I'd like to ask you to forgive me for the injustice I’ve 
done you—for the past as well as the present. Oh, the 
past, the past/ And the days and nights of repentance 
-the long days and endless nights!” 

*‘Don’t,” he interrupted, ‘‘don’t.” But Mrs. Arnold 
had more to say. 

‘It was you who sent that unsigned telegram yester- 
day?” 

sie "a 

‘*Did you know then who he was?” 

‘*No.” 

‘Then why did you send it?” 

He fingered his hat-brim with a guilty air, obviously ill 
at ease. 

**T don’t know,”’ he said; ‘do you?” 

She laid her hand in his. It was a little hand, finely 
shaped and delicate, though it was wrinkled now, and 
showed its years of usefulness. It trembled a little as it 
lay there, and his heavy eyebrows met with the contrac- 
tion of his forehead as he watched it. 

‘‘Ah, yes,” she said, ‘‘I know. After sixty years, at 
last I know you, Peter Rutherford. You sent that tele- 
gram because ——”’ 

“Sallie,” he interrupted, ‘‘ you'd better begin to pack 
up. Your brother will be here to-night; I talked to him 
over the long-distance to-day. This is no sort of a place 
for a Dangerfield to live.” i 


Miss Emory laid her finished letters upon the desk and 
touched the top one in mute interrogation. 

‘*Well?” inquired the Autocrat. 

‘This one,’’ she said, ‘‘this letter to Mrs. Arnold. Will 
you send it?” 

‘“Why not?” 

‘‘T thought, perhaps” —she hesitated, uncertain how to 
proceed—‘‘perhaps, after thinking it over, you might 
decide not to send it.” 

“I think my letters over before I write them, Miss 
Emory.” 

He dipped his pen in the ink and she watched the 
formation of the firm, legible signature in silence. It al- 
most seemed to her as though she, too, were in some way 
at fault--as though she were responsible for the words she 
had written with such unwilling fingers. The muscles of 
her throat tightened and a sense of her own impotence 
clutched her like a vice. The Autocrat, glancing at her, 
read her opinion in her eyes. 

‘‘T have no sympathy for criminals,’’ he remarked, as he 
blotted the paper. ‘‘ Please see that this is mailed at once.” 


Not for Sale 


NCE, when Wayne Mac Veagh was of the general counsel 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, some of the officials 
asked him to do a certain thing because of politics. 
“But that is not my politics,” said Mr. MacVeagh. 
“Oh, well,” was the reply, ‘‘let’s not go into that. We 
would like to have you do it. In fact, we insist on it.” 
““Now, see here,”’ shouted MacVeagh, rising in wrath, ‘‘ I 
want you people to understand that, because I sell you a 
dollar’s worth of law for fifty cents, you do not purchase 
my political principles for that or any other price.” 
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THE ART OF HANDLING MEN 


HEN it comes to managing any vari- 
V y ety of unskilled outdoor labor now 
available in this country, the em- 
ployer and superintendent may as well throw 
out of the window all that has been learned 
of theory and practice with indoor organi- 
zations. Books must be abandoned and humanity studied 
in the original. In the South, the negro. In the East, 
the Italian and Greek, with occasionally the French- 
Canadian, and not infrequently the Russian or Polish 
Jew, who is a worker in the semi-skilled outdoor trades. 
In the Central and Middle 
West, Huns, Siavs, Poles 
and Bohemians. In the 
Northwest the Scandina- 
vian races. On the Pacific 
Coast, the Chinese and 
Japanese. In the South- 
west, the Mexican peon. 

Spain’s extreme north- 
west corner has lately been 
tapped. Our War Depart- 
ment went there a few 
months ago to recruit 
laborers for the Isthmus. 
From the fastnesses of old 
Galicia are coming sturdy, 
good-tempered mountain 
peasants, who set out for 
this country only on one 
condition —-that, after they 
have earned a stake as 
laborers, a piece of the pre- 
cious land be allotted to 
them. Most of these Span- 
iards go to our Southern 
States, where that agree- 
ment can be carried out. 

British Columbia is now 
receiving Hindu laborers—tall, calm, turbaned Sikhs from 
India, who have been pouring in the past four years, and 
can cross our border on the same conditions as European 
immigrants under present laws. 

‘‘What next—immigrants with tails?” 

The contractor’s superintendent laughs at the query. 

‘*Let ’em come—they’d make dandy derrickmen.” 

Of all these nationalities, the Italian is the contractor’s 
mainstay. Poles, Huns and Slavs settle permanently 
around mines, mills and quarries. So do the French- 
Canadians and Scandinavians, becoming more or less im- 
movable factors in the labor market. But the Italian 
prefers to flit from job to job, even though he makes less 
money, and a large slice of his earnings goes for railroad 
and steamship tickets. Except for some unimportant 
competition by the Greek, he has virtually a monopoly of 
construction work. A few glimpses into his character, 
and an outline of the methods by which he is managed, 
may throw light on ways of dealing with all these races. 

In those short stories of Italy, so many of which are 
written by American authors for domestic consumption, 
the Italian peasant is pictured as a childlike soul who has 
never been ten miles from his native village. In actuality, 
however, he seems to be always on the wing, and will go 
anywhere, provided his cousins go, too. As for his child- 
like nature, the contractors do not find him so simple as 
the fictionists. Under his bland, sunny surface may lie 
duplicity as deep as Ah Sin’s. He belongs to an old, 
sophisticated race. He often strikes work, apparently, 
because a cloud obscured the sun. But if the ‘‘bigga da 
boss” investigates a bit he learns that the wily padrone 
has called his force off to a job down the line where better 
pay is offered. 

It is through the padrone that an employer first meets 
the Italian laborer. New York is the great clearing-house 
for this nation’s pick-and-shovel men. Working-parties 
depart from it for all sections of the country, and, whena 
job is finished, fly back again as steel filings to the magnet. 

The padrone is largely instrumental in keeping Italian 
laborers on the move. He makes several profits from 
them—a commission for finding Antonio employment, a 
charge for board while he is out of work, and, sometimes, 
a charge for railroad fare when transportation is free. His 
chief profit, however, is that of the commissary, set up 
where the work is, selling food, clothing and drink. Few 
Italian laborers ever seek work for themselves, and a 
contractor cannot afford to rely on these scattered inde- 
pendents. 

The contractor goes to a padrone and tells him that a 
thousand men are needed to build a trolley line in New 
England. Immediately an interesting process starts. 

First, there must be assurance that living conditions on 
the job are right. During his early months in America the 





British Columbia is Now Receiving 
Hindu Laborers 


THE CONGRESS OF NATIONS 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


Italian contentedly sleeps on boards in a shack made of 
slats and tarred paper. But, eventually, he learns the com- 
fort of a mattress, and demandsone. There are other items 
of luxury necessary in his agreement, according to the 
depths of Sybaritism into which he has sunk. So a small 
d advance party of laborers is sent up to the 
job, and the mainguard will not follow until 
this advance party approves conditions, In 
a week, however, letters come back, and, if 
all is satisfactory, the padrone calls together 
a mass of men, and the contractor begins 
his selection. 

Then he learns, if new at this business, 
that Italians are organized in curious little 
groups. These are not secret societies, but 
merely acquaintanceships—knots of a dozen 
men from the same village in Italy. They 
hang together. If one is hired, all must be 
hired. If one is discharged, all members of 
his group will quit. Discipline on a job can 
be maintained only by reducing an offender’s 
pay to some point above the danger-line, or 
by sending him to his shack for a day with- 
out wages—heavy punishment for these in- 
dustrious, thrifty people. 

An experienced contractor is usually on 
his guard against hiring Sicilians. Romans, 
Venetians and Neapolitans make the best 
laborers, while Calabrians or ‘‘Calaboos,’’ as 
they are called, are valued, too; though the 
padrones rather dislike the latter because 
they are very frugal. The Sicilian is avoided 
because he is often a natural blackmailer 
and bandit. On his native island he has long been free 
from the government discipline that rules the Italian 
peninsula. There are undoubtedly more law-abiding 
Sicilians in this country to-day than bad ones, but the 
latter have put a handicap on their fellows, and the 
contractor finds it easiest to weed out both the good and 
bad alike. 

A very little contact with Italians, and the Sicilian is 
known at sight. He has a darker skin, and wears earrings 
or has pierced ears. But the ‘‘bigga da boss’ detects a 
Sicilian as far as he can see him, if he will only walk. There 
is a swinging, devil-may-care gait that belongs to his 
nature. He seems to need only a red sash and a tin dagger 
to be fit to step into the chorus of bandits in Italian opera. 


Diplomatic Work for Bosses 


INALLY, the force is made up and starts for the depot. 

If there are five men or five hundred, they will, for some 
curious reason, follow one another in Indian file, winding 
through crowds like a long serpent. At the head of each 
twenty or thirty marches a man with a mandolin or con- 
certina, who is the troubadour and bard, a very important 
person in management of Italian labor. Two or three 
musical instruments make up about all the baggage of 
such a group. The rest is packed in a communal valise 
or carried in red handkerchiefs. 

Until the train is really off, 
the contractor has no peace of 
mind. At the very gate some 
sudden, causeless, Latin panic 
may run through the whole 
mass, and they will scatter 
like sheep, rushing off without 
even stopping to pick up the 
concertinas. At the end of the 
journey there may be other 
complications. In many Ameri- 
can communities the Italian is 
still unknown, and stands as a 
sort of vague devil, ready to 
knife inoffensive persons on 
sight. So diplomacy may be 
needed in introducing these 
new fellow-countrymen to 
Americans who arrived a gen- 
eration or two earlier. 

A pulp-digester plant was to 
be built in North Carolina, near 
a village of mountaineers of 
Scotch-Irish descent. Word 
went on ahead that Italians 
would beemployed. This village 





But the Ordinary Knife-Fight is Not Troublesome 
to an Experienced Superintendent 


had excluded negroes, and got the impression 
that Italians were akin to the latter. Hos- 
tility was found when the contractor sounded 
the mountaineers, and threats of violence, if 
the strange laborers were introduced. The 
contractor, therefore, dispatched an excep- 
tionally strong advance party, more than a hundred men, 
in the belief that so large a force would prevent attack. 
And it did. Furthermore, when the Italians came, they 
soon made friends with the mountaineers. Beer was a 
luxury in the hills. The Carolinians came to the pa- 
drone’s commissary, and it flowed. The Italians lavished 
hospitality upon them, and, in a week, there was no race 
question at all. 

This is the common experience in such cases. Italians 
do fight and stab, but only among themselves. Their hos- 
pitality and good-nature to other nationalities knows no 
bounds, and they make friends with every one but the 
negro. Some dread of being associated with the latter 
because of their own dark skins seems to breed an antip- 
athy toward him. 


How the Camp is Laid Out 


T THIS North Carolina camp the contractor had 
erected shacks for his force, laying out a small town 
according to a definite plan that is followed on such jobs. 
The bank of a stream was chosen for the site, so that his 
men might bathe. First came a plank floor, covering, per- 
haps, a thousand feet in area. This is invariably known 
as ‘‘Garibaldi Square.’”’ In the centre some ornament is 
erected —usually a pole with an American flag. On this 
square the men gather to talk, sing and dance. 

Flanking it on one side were the store, bakeshop and 
padrone’s establishment, while on two other sides were 
bunk-houses where the men sleep. Within a week after 
their arrival, however, little individual shacks and shel- 
ters go up in rows flanking the bunk-houses. These are 
made of stolen bricks and timber, and accommodate village 
groups. The contractor shuts his eyes as long as no 
structure invades the fourth side of the square. But this 
must on no account be invaded or obscured in any way, 
for it is his weather indicator. 

Several hundred feet away, looking right up this open 
side, is the contractor’s own camp. Here, on Sundays, he 
and his subordinates sit and keep alert for trouble. When 
it is possible, the camp will also be set with a hill in its 
rear, so that timekeepers or foremen can look down into 
it with a field-glass and detect skulkers. 

Perhaps, the state of the labor market was such that 
the force had to be pieced out with a colony of Greeks. 
These will have their separate quarters at a distance, with 
their own square, ‘‘the Acropolis.”” The Greek commu- 
nity need not be near water; for, while the Italian rather 
likes to bathe and wash his clothes, and you seldom get 
up early enough in the morning to find him unshaven, the 
Greek’s habits are such that, when he finally leaves his 
quarters,’they are burned as they stand. If the race ques- 
tion is still further complicated by other nationalities, a 
contractor builds separate quarters for all, keeping the 
various parties apart, like unknown chemicals. 

Trouble in an Italian contract camp is likely to come in 
a number of varieties, each in its original package. 

Commonest of all is the ordinary knife-fight, which 
rideth on a swift cloud, and alighteth where it will, and, 
for a moment, is here and then 
departeth, no man knows whither. 

The Italian is mercurial, easily 
elated, easily depressed. He has a 
carbonated temperament, and is a 
true seltzer-siphon. A contractor’s 
chief difficulty, once he is camped 
on a job, is to keep him happy. The 
bards come in here. Their concer- 
tinas and mandolins and harmonicas 
help greatly. Good musicians are 
often paid extra wages. Singing 
matches help, too. There are often 
quartets and choruses among the 
laborers, but the Latin nature runs 
ever to solo singing. A popular tenor 
is worth extra pay, and as necessary 
in construction work as in grand 
opera. If the contractor won’t hire 
musical talent, the padrone will. An 
accident depresses the whole camp, 
and probably leads to desertions. 
Brave and untiring when rough, 
dirty work is to be done, the mo- 
ment an Italian is hurt he wants a 
priest, and his courage departs, and 
with it the courage of the colony. 
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His elations are fully as dangerous. He fuses at about 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit, and rises to ninety in the shade 
in a wink. Six words over the manipulation of a wheel- 
barrow, and a group will fairly explode with excitement. 
Add a little beer to the gayety of a Sunday afternoon, and, 
presently, a knife-fight is going allegro jortissimo. 

But the ordinary knife-fight is not troublesome to an 
experienced superintendent. He usually settles it before a 
serious stage has been reached. From the lookout his 
weather eye has been alert, and when trouble begins he 
is on the run for the thick of it. Despite the universal 
belief that an Italian can carry a grudge about for years, 
getting his revenge at last, his quarrels are chiefly of a 
momentary nature. The word is passed, and zip! out 
fizzes the seltzer. Just grasp the nearest hand that holds 
a knife, however, and grip it hard a minute, and the 
fighting energy is gone, along with the hatred. An Irish- 
American superintendent makes for the ringleader, gets 
him by the back of the neck, and holds him helpless for an 
Anglo-Saxon cursing. ‘‘Letting him blow off,’ is the 
phrase for this operation. In two minutes the laugh bub- 
bles out all around, marking the end of that quarrel— 
positively its last appearance. 


Not Much Gun-Play 


EVOLVER-FIGHTS are rare in camp, and, though 

knives are second nature to the Italian, it is said that 

instances in which persons of another nationality are hurt 
‘are hardly worth counting. 

One day, in a railroad camp, the superintendent dashed 
into the depths of a long bunk-house, separated a knot of 
fighting Italians, knocked a few heads together, and ad- 
ministered a cursing that brought venomous hisses from 
the dark bunks. Only when he turned to walk back 
through the long, gloomy corridor did he realize where he 
was. But he wouldn’t retreat other than with his face 
toward the light, and so started back confidently, he says 
—yes, he walked down that line between those bunks with 
the laisser-aller of a gentleman in a high hat passing a 
tough little boy with a hard snowball. But at the docra 
shout of laughter followed him. ‘‘A-ha! Geeorgeeo! 
Fox-a da boy. Slick-a da Geeorgeeo!” 

On the whole, there is far more good than bad in these 
kaleidoscopic natures. Sometimes the Anglo-Saxon em- 
ployer finds it difficult to translate it from the Latin. But 
for square treatment from an employer or boss the Italian 
makes ample return in loyalty anu affection. 

A much more serious form of trouble in the contract 
camp is blackmail. Even when the Sicilian has been 
eliminated it crops up, seeming to run through Italians 
racially. After a few weeks in camp there come to the 
surface instances of money being extorted by threats. The 
notorious ‘‘ Black Hand”’ society is greatly overrated, and 
said not to exist at all as an organization. Blackmail is 
usually levied by private enterprise. Demands for small 
sums are made on thrifty laborers, and the ‘‘ black hand”’ 
is signed to them to add more terror. . Fear often makes it 
difficult to run down offenders. 

In fighting this evil, contractor and padrone combine. 

It is to the latter’s interest to have a camp fully manned 
by contented workers, making profitable trade for his com- 
missary. So, to guard against terror that might depopu- 
late the camp, he 
employs spies who 
work as laborers 
with the rest, paying 
them a bonus out of 
his own pocket. 
Thus he is informed 
of such demands, 
singles out the scoun- 
drels, and safeguards 
the force with the 
contractor’s aid. 
Frequently the in- 
dustrious, intelligent 
laborers in camp 
will come together 
when _ blackmailers 
appear, and aid in 
detection and pun- 
ishment. 

The padrone is 
alwaysan interesting 
figure. His spy sys- 
tem protects him 
against bad debts, 
too. For while 
laborers depend on 
him to find work, 
they regard it as 
commendable to 
cheat him out of 
profits and commis- 
sions. Often a rival 
padrone will plot to 
lure half the force to 





A Very Important Person in 
Management of Italian Labor 


another job, in which case the spies bring word of ring- 
leaders who are active in arousing secession. 

So far as food is concerned the Italian is frugal. But 
he will spend on display. In the padrone’s stock, there- 
fore, can be seen black bread and seven-dollar patent- 
leather shoes. He also sells hundreds of pounds of candy 
every week. Italians have a sweet tooth that is never 
sated. One prominent New York contractor, when he 
goes to pick out a force, fills his pockets with peppermint 
drops and walks among the candidates, making friends. 
The padrone’s profits are large. He likes a camp far in 
the wilderness, free from competition of stores. His bank 
account is heavy. He probably owns tenements in New 
York. Yet talk with him about prosperity and he is 
instantly depressed. Isn’t trade good? Ah, yes—he 
cannot deny it. But then he has ‘‘da beeg axpense.”’ 

An Italian laborer does not look so enthusiastically as 
the Irishman on racing at his work. Where the latter was 
instantly afire at the thought of beating some other gang 
on the job, an Italian prefers to adjust his pace to that of 
the weakest man, and asks: ‘‘What-a da use?” Buta 
shrewd foreman has ways of getting spurts of energy out 
of him—‘‘athletic contests,”’ as he calls them. 

In days now gone by it was the practice to put one 
Irishman at work with fifteen or twenty Italians. The 
former did twice as much, and got double pay, while the 
Italians hustled to keep up with him because he was of 
another race. Of late years, however, it is difficult to find 
Irishmen who will undertake unskilled labor. Italians 
invariably like the Irish, and fraternize with them wher- 
ever met. 

When the “‘athletic contest’”’ is started on a racial basis, 
however, it is usually taken up without quibbles. In 
building the North Carolina pulp-piant there came a nasty 
job of sawing off piles, men standing in a river up to their 
waists. The superintendent hired several gangs of the 
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The Italian Gangs Bent 
_ Every Effort to Beat Them 


Carolina mountaineers who a few months before had been 
hostile to Italians. They were set at sawing off piles, and 
had no sooner appeared on the job than the Italian gangs 
bent every effort to beat them. 

The Italian dislikes a cold climate, and when late 
autumn overtakes him at work in the Northern States is 
likely to pack up, embark on a steamer and spend the 
winter in Italy. While in this country, though, he is an 
ardently patriotic American. Too much emphasis has 
been laid upon his supposed anarchistic tendencies. Some 
time ago the New York police found a satchel containing 
dynamite in the street, and in an hour arrested the owner, 
an Italian who was bound for Naples, presumably to assas- 
sinate the Italian king. For some hours the prisoner 
refused to talk, and that added to the mystery. Even- 
tually, however, it proved that his silence was mere fright, 
and an interpreter found that, far from having regicidal 
plans, he was a contractor’s laborer, and had worked at 
blasting, and was now going home to visit his father. 
American dynamite is so much better than the Italian 
article, he said, that he wanted to take a few sticks home 
to show his father what good dynamite it was. 

Given any type of unskilled worker, and the employer 
needs chiefly sympathy, a little knowledge of racial traits 
and methods of thinking, with perhaps a few words of the 
language. These, with the ‘‘square deal,”” make manage- 
ment fairly simple. But what will act as a lever on one 
nationality may prove useless with another. 

A United States army officer, describing the three ele- 
ments that make up our army, says that the American has 
been taught to believe in individuality of action, the Ger- 
man is a good shoulder-to-shoulder soldier and obedient 
to the strictest discipline, while the Irishman chafes at 
restraint, but is cheerful in the most depressing circum- 
stances. ‘The officer who can command the American’s 
respect, the German’s confidence and the Irishman’s love 
will be a successful commander.” 

Another army officer, Major Bullard, has furnished a 
key to the negro’s character. He must sce and do what 


you want to teach him, 
rather than hear. And 
he likes company in his 
work. Send him alone, 
and he trifles and is lazy. 
Send him ina squad, and 
he goes with snap. A call 
for one volunteer means 
a process like pulling 
teeth to get a single negro 
for special service. But 
a call for two makes it 
embarrassing to choose 
among twenty. 

The Englishman is 
seldom found seeking 
unskilled labor in this 
country, but he figures 
prominently among the 
skilled workers on con- 
tract jobs. Some of the 
very employers who 
value his ability asa 
workman hesitate to put / 
him over others as fore- 
man because of his 
national disposition to 
preserve caste lines, and 
also because he is an 
inassimilable unit 
wherever the Irishman 
is employed. 

The Slovak and Polak 
have iess intelligence 
than the Italian, but are 
not the industrial tum- 
bleweed that he is during their first years in this country. 
They send down strong roots wherever employment is 
found. Their first savings go into homes, and, having 
this stake in the community, they are more stable than 
the migratory Neapolitan and Roman. They stand up 
to the hottest work in furnace and steel mill, and are 
not so easily exploited by overlords. Both the Pole and 
Slav love a fight, especially one with a theological basis. 
But their combats are seldom anything more than tre- 
mendously unscientific fist encounters, and as they take 
place on the combatants’ own premises, at wedding feasts 
or Sunday celebrations, are not considered complications 
in management. 

The Hungarian stands on a level with the Italian and 
Jew in intelligence, and settles down as quickly as the Pole 
and Slav. The first generation finds him at work in mill 
and factory. But his second generation produces trained 
mechanics, physicians, pharmacists, attorneys. 

As for the Jew, while he masses in ghetto and sweat- 
shop, and grows from these into trade and small manu- 
facturing, his mechanical ability is often noteworthy. 
Already, in a thousand factories about New York, he is a 
metal-worker and machinist, while outdoors he is also 
found working as a bricklayer, plumber, etc. Popula:.y 
credited with a dominating love of barter and gain, his 
real passion is for education, with which he takes indus- 
trial training. Cooper Union, in New York, is to-day his 
university and technological school. 
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He Seems to Need Only a Red 
Sash and a Tin Dagger to be 
Fit to Step into the Chorus 

of Bandits in ltalian Opera 


When the “‘Greenhorn” Period has Passed 


O MATTER where he comes from, the immigrant is a 
tractable laborer during his ‘‘greenhorn”’ period, and 
often a cheap one. But the sharp-witted Italian, Greek 
and Hebrew, and even the less acute Slavic races, need 
only a year or two to get their bearings. From that time 
they make progress. Some soon rise out of the ranks of 
the pick-and-shovel men, while those who remain common 
laborers become so expert in marketing their services that 
to-day, say employers, no class is getting better payment 
for its labor, and the trend of wages seems to he always 
upward. At the same time, the energy and ability is 
unmistakably in the other direction. The Irish, German 
and Scotch laborers of the last generation got half as much 
pay and gave twice as good service. 

Despite impressive statistics of immigration, unskilled 
labor is never too plentiful with us. Our scheme of civili- 
zation makes no allowance for a coolie class. We depend 
on importation, and the imports, turned at large in a fat 
land, disappear like last year’s German toys. 

Upon sympathetic, skillful management, therefore, the 
employer of pick-and-shovel men must depend both for 
his supply and its efficiency. The ablest employer gets 
the most men, and gets out of them the best service. 

Yesterday it was Pat, Fritz and Sandy in the trench. 
To-day it is Giuseppe, Sophocles and ‘‘John.’"’ To-morrow 
it may be Rham Dass and Gunga Din, and the day after 
that the anthropophagi. The problem looks formidable in 
theory. But thecontractor’ssuperintendent, so long as they 
have arms and legs and are human, says, ‘‘ Let ’em come.” 


Editor's Note —This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 
Collins upon modern methods in the management of employees 
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of surprise, and the 

- rapid questionings 
and reassurances from below, Philip and his companion 
settled down quietly to wait for release. He felt an extraor- 
dinary triumph in the situation; whether she wanted to 
or not, she would have to stay with him for a while longer. 
There seemed to be a great deal of tinkering and consulta- 
tion and bustle going on beneath them, and a ladder was 
called into requisition to help off the occupants of the 
lower cars. The car that hung down behind them was 
empty, and the one in front was occupied by a couple em- 
bracing peacefully in full view of all spectators. Their own 
position seemed peculiarly isolated—the very common- 
pleceness of the scene below lent an air of mystery and 
exaltation to their detachment from it. The white tents 
Joomed up through the semi-darkness with those gimlet- 
points of light around them; portions of the dark, moving 
crowd were now straggling apart, now welded together; 
over by the grape-juice stand the tingling noise of glasses 
mingled with the voices of the barkers and the faint strains 
of the band in the circus tent, still playing Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie. Here, swung up under the belated 
moon that passed and repassed through those shifting 
clouds, he and she had left earth behind. The soft, damp 
breeze that blew the strands of her hair from her forehead 
and touched the lips of both might have come from some 
spirit world far, far beyond. 

Yet, as he looked at her he raised his hand involuntarily 
to his eyes. 

‘‘Do they pain you?” she asked at once. 

‘‘No, not really.”” His tone took on a new earnestness. 
‘“You don’t know how much better you’re making me 


feel. For the last few hours I’ve been going down bodily 
into the depths. I’d gone almost clear under when you 
came.” 


‘‘Oh, you must never do that; you must never let your- 
self go, whatever happens,’’ said Miss Hallowell, turning to 
him with a lovely note in her voice. ‘‘It’s the only thing 
that really matters. I’ve found that out, when—perhaps 
you know that there is no one left 
belonging to me?—there have been 
times that looked pretty hard 4 
Philip felt her clear eyes on him. 
‘Yet I never had the worst to 
suffer; I didn’t lose courage, be- 
cause—but maybe you don’t care 
to hear?” 

‘‘Oh, I do,” protested Philip. 

‘All the time I was go sure of 
being helped that-I rested in it. I 
never felt. aione. It wasn’t any- 
the I did—it was just—God— 
and the people who are gone, who 
area partof Him. And that makes 
me feel so sorry when I see any 
one who is discouraged, for I 
couldn’t have lived if I had been 
discouraged.’’ Her tone, in spite 
of the startling sentiment of her 
words, was sweetly, frankly 
matter-of-fact, as if the words were 
usual ones, that had been often said. 
‘You see, even all my people— 
dying—didn’t make that kind of 
difference tome. They had always 
cared for me—oh, more than you 
can imagine! Anything that hurt 
me hurt them—and I have always 
felt that they were living, though 
we call that kind of life dying, be- 
cause we don’t know any other 
name for it. I have always felt 
helped—and loved. And that is 
what makes me so sorry for any 
one who is discouraged —because 
I’ve been so fortunate. To help 
them is the only way I can give 
back the help that has been given 
to me. Perhaps you think it’s odd for me to speak in this 
way —but it’s just my profession of faith, the thing that I 
have to tell, so that people will understand.”’ 

‘‘T see,” said Philip, with as much of the same matter- 
of-factness as he could command, and the swift thought 
that, if the heart company of the dead had so encircled her, 
it must have been all the heart company she had known. 
With that thought came, unbidden, another, of the stout, 
cheerful mother, the frost-bitten aunt, and the cherubic 
grandmother, their prosaicness somehow transfigured by 
their adoration of the girl; tender women who had been 
hurt by anything that hurt their child. A picture came 








before him; he seemed to see with surprising vividness for 
the first time—as if that picture had been transferred from 
Constant’s brain to his—the long winter days when she had 
waited for his letter, which never came, sensitively pre- 
tending that she didn’t expect it, so that those kind eyes 
wouldn’t suffer for her—a poor, little, shaming maiden 
tragedy of non-fulfillment. 

‘‘We talked about life and death once before,’’ he said 
soberly. 

“Yes!” She turned to him a face of light, though her 
vivid smile did not seem for him. The moonlight was in 
her voice; as the breeze lifted she held her scarf closer 
around the soft whiteness of her bare throat. ‘‘That wasa 
wonderful hour; it has always seemed part of a dream. 
Did you ever find your rule of life?” 

‘No, I’ve managed to get along famously without it. 
I’ve always got what I wanted. I remember you thought 
everything would come to one if one only willed hard 
enough. Did you try it?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Oh, yes! I spent my time willing 
things once. I wanted to live in a fairy story, and go toa 
ball every night and have a hundred roses sent me every 
day. Then I found that there are some people to whom 
things never come as they do to others; they have to find 
their happiness another way. Oh, my scarf, my scarf! 
There it goes.” 

The breeze had lifted it from her neck. They watched 
it floating away and downward; it made them seem very 
high above. 

‘‘Don’t look down. 
manded. 

‘Indeed, it doesn’t bother me at all,”’ she returned with 
a quick change of tone. ‘‘Oh, is the wheel beginning to 
move?” 

“Yes,” said Philip grudgingly. 

‘‘Poor Mr. Dunning, I hope he’s not worn-out waiting 
forme. Atany rate, I’ve made you forget your eyes for a 
few minutes, haven’t I?” 

“Oh!” said Philip. 
feeling extraordinarily 
tanen aback. He went 
on stiffly: ‘‘Thank you, 


It may make you dizzy,’”’ he com- 


The Tones of Her 
Voice in Reading 
Were Just What 
They Should 
Have Been 


for your efforts. My eyes 
will need to be better. 
I’ve a lot of reading to 
finish to-morrow morning, and a criticism to write.” 

‘‘Mr. Johnson!’’ Miss Hallowell looked horrified. ‘‘ You 
oughtn’t to try such a thing.” 

‘It’s got to be done.” 

‘Well, then, let me help you!” 

“Thank you. I don’t wish to impose on your good 
nature,” said Philip, indescribably annoyed at being con- 
sidered only in a pathological light. 

‘‘Nonsense! Don’t be silly!’”’ She pleaded as if the 
cause was hers, not his. ‘‘Let me see. Will ten o’clock 
to-morrow be early enough? The sitting-room won’t be 
sufficiently quiet, nor the piazza. I’ll come out to the seat 
under the tree by the brook.” 

‘‘Very well,”’ said Philip, ‘‘if you insist. But,’ he added 
irritably, ‘‘I can see quite well enough to do my own 
writing yet.” 

As he stepped out of the car on to the platform he bumped 
clumsily against some one and, looking up, saw the sal- 
low, smilingly-expectant countenance of Dunning. It was 
like giving up Constant to the maw of a crocodile. With 
the cool adroitness of experience he pressed the out- 
stretched, detaining hand of Mrs. Lumley, without stop- 
ping on his way to join a party of friends who, broadly 
outlined in the near-by circle of an electric light, were 
evidently leaving the show. A few moments later their 
motor had deposited him at The Nook. 

Philip woke the next morning in what he himself real- 
ized was an abominable temper. He felt as cross and 
fractious as a spoiled child. Everything seemed to have 
jarred on him from the night before—what he had said and 
what he hadn’t said. He had spent half the evening with 
Miss Hallowell, yet what use had he made of it? All the 
interest she had in him was simply as regarded his eyes. 
His eyes! He couldn't get rid of the ache, or burn or blur 

~whatever it was, it was there waiting for him as soon as 
he got up. It was folly to boast that he could read or 
write anything. Would Constant keep to her offer, which 
he had met so boorishly.? He had promised himself last 
night to telephone to town the first thing in the morning 
for some roses for her—but now in his discouragement the 
idea seemed to have lost its pressing insistence. She was 
not a girl who expected such attentions; any later time 
would do as well to send her flowers. He began to feel 
that enormously undermining power of self-sacrifice in 
another, against which it is one of the most difficult things 
in life to stand morally upright. But the next instant his 
face had reddened at the stinging thought that, sheeplike, 
he was following the path he had scorned. He hurriedly 
dressed and telephoned for the roses; he wanted to order a 
hundred, but contented himself with half the number. 
He had a wild desire to shower gifts upon her, which it 
chafed him to curb.for the looks of the thing. He could 
do nothing this morning that made him pleased with 
himself. 

He had hoped to see her at breakfast, but he had over- 
slept and was late to the meal; nearly every one had dis- 
appeared from the long tables, where napkins rolled into 
rings of birch bark, or fastened into strange shapes by pins, 
lonesomely indicated the places of their owners. There 
remained at the board only Mrs. Freeling and her son, 
Banker by name, a mild, pale, greedy-eyed little boy, 
whose small hand always reached out for any remnant of 
food left upon the white dishes within his radius, though 
his mother sought unfailingly to keep his wants supplied. 
She greeted Philip now with a warmth that soon explained 
itself: 

“‘T see you don’t take cereal. If you don’t use all your 
cream in your coffee, would you mind letting my little boy 
have it? Now, I do hope I’m not robbing you. Banker 
likes cream on everything, even his fishcakes. Miss 
Hallowell usually leaves some in her pitcher, but she seems 
to have taken it all this morning; some people eat so 
heartily! Banker, dear, those are Mr. Johnson’s muffins. 
Oh, very well, then, love: say ‘thank you’ to Mr. Johnson. 
Are you going on the walk, Mr. Johnson?” 

“No,” said Philip shortly. 

“‘T promised to go, but I am a little uncertain about 
leaving Banker,’ proceeded Mrs. Freeling tentatively. 
‘‘He wants to stay at home and play with the other boys, 
but I don’t feel that it’s exactlv safe to leave him unless 
some one keeps an eye on him. The last time when I came 
back I found him erying under the parlor sofa, because 
those rude boys threw mud at him. When I heard that 
Miss Hallowell wasn’t going I just mentioned the subject 
to her casually, but she didn’t respond at all, although 
people say she’s so obliging. Any one can see that she 
is just crazy over -Mr. Dunning. She kept him out on 
the side-piazza until twelve o’clock last night, talking. 


Mrs. Lumley told me that she heard them out there. 
Sweet little woman, that Mrs. Lumley—she is so sincere.” 

“Very,” said Philip dryly. 

He escaped as soon as he could, and went back to his 
room until the walking-party had started off in form, with 
drinking-cups and cameras slung over their shoulders. 
Then he went down on the porch and waited at the end of 
it, apart from that group of eternally-embroidering 
matrons. Miss Hallowell came past once, but she merely 
bowed as she hurried on. After a while he took the book 
under his arm and, stick in hand, wandered off with a pre- 
tense of jauntiness, feeling very forlorn and alone. There 
had been times before when a mere eyelash in his eye had 
nearly driven him crazy. Now, he was always trying to 
brush something out of his eyes that wouldn’t brush out— 
that was there, no matter what he did. He found his way 
to the seat under the big chestnut tree, with a brook gur- 
gling over the stones under some arching bushes at the 
side. He threw himself down on the short, warm grass, 
and opened his book, a new and weighty tome on the 
Egyptian dynasties, a subject on which he was recognized 
as a sincere, if minor, authority. 

There were mistakes in this which he particularly wished 
to point out, and conclusions from which he differed. 
But the effort was hopeless, he couldn’t read half a dozen 
words consecutively. All those nights and days when he 
had worked so hard, regardless of warning, they were all, 
all in vain! What remained? As he sat there with his 
head in his hands those awful thoughts made him their 
prey once more. He lived many yearsin darkness, left out 
of everything —he was dying, still in darkness. 

‘Oh, you’re here!” 

“T beg your pardon.” For a moment, in that dreary 
tunnel of his days, he had forgotten even Constant Hallo- 
well. ‘‘I thought you’d reconsidered your determina- 
tion.” 

‘‘No, I came as soon as I could.’’ She sat down beside 
him, her white skirts making a circle on the grass, and 
took up the book. Her presence near him seemed to 
breathe, as ever, both alluring warmth and freshness, but 
her tone was the entirely businesslike one of a trained 
nurse. ‘‘ You shouldn’t have tried to read. I’ve brought 
my fountain-pen and a pad to take down your dictation. 
I’m not a very rapid stenographer; you must have pa- 
tience. You want to go over some of this, don’t you?” 

‘‘The last chapter, if you please,” said Philip submis- 
sively. 

The dreamy girl of the moonlit space had gone; but it 
was an intelligent woman who put her mind at his disposal 
now. The tones of her voice in reading were just what 
they should have been; he almost lost consciousness of her 
in his interest in what those tones conveyed. When she 
put the book down 
and started in to 
take down his dic- 
tation her coéper- 
ation was at once 
stimulous and 
light. 

She was quick 
to find the refer- 
ences he wanted, 
quick to perceive 
their bearing on 
his point. When 
he stopped to 
formulate she 
divined at once, 
with no little cor- 
relative misunder- 
standings. Most 
people take what 
is said to them 
from the stand- 
point of their own 
thought; do you 
state an opinion, 
describe a person, 
state a fact, they 
see, modified or 
perverted by that 
medium of their 
own conscious- 
ness, their own pre- 
conceived ideals. 
Constant had the 
faculty, possessed 
by but few, of 
visualizing from 
the consciousness 
of the other mind, 
from the view- 
point of the other. 
Philip’s words, he 
felt, conveyed to 
her exactly what 
he meant the 
words to mean. 





“I Have Had Such a Day of Roses” 


THE 





The sun grew high 
above them—veered to 
the westward. When 
the work was finished, it 
was one o’clock, and 
dinner was at half-past. 

*‘T must go in now,” 


said Constant. 
‘Oh, wait a mo- 
ment!’’ he urged. 


*“You’ve been so good 
tome. You must be 
tired.”’ 

‘“‘Not at all,” she re- 
turned politely. ‘‘I’ve 
been very much interested. 
work this morning!” 

‘‘Sort of swan-song, eh?”’ said Philip grimly, and taking 
tally of the dazzling flecks of sunlight that wavered 
through the leaves over her hair, her cheek, her bare arms, 
and the whiteness of her dress. ‘‘I sent for some roses for 
you to-day. I hope you won’t be offended.” 

‘‘Sent for roses for me?” 

Philip quailed; it was the tone he dreaded. He felt 
hot and crestfallen. ‘‘Oh, please like them,’’ he pleaded. 
‘* Are you to be the only person to give? But I don’t want 
you to dislike them and keep them; I wanted them to give 
you pleasure.” In spite of himself, his voice trembled. ‘‘I 
wanted them to please you so much that you wouldn't give 
one away to a person in the house.” 

‘Well, then, they shall please me just as much as that,” 
she said quickly, with a sweet humoring of his mood. 

‘‘Why couldn’t you have said that before?”’ he mur- 
mured hotly. 

‘‘Do leave your eyes alone!’’ She snatched his hand 
down from them. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t rub them 
any more. Why do you look like that? We have had such 
a pleasant morning.” 

‘““Have we? I’ve never been so miserable in my life. 
I begin to know what slow torture means * 

‘‘Oh, don’t, don’t!’”” Her professional tone was entirely 
gone; it had given place to a note of yearning pity. ‘‘Oh, 
please, don’t say that! Can’tI doanything? Here—let me 
put my hand over your eyelids for a minute. I’ve dipped 
it in the brook. Is that better?” 

“Yes,” said Philip, longing to snatch the hand and kiss 
it. ‘‘ Will you come out here again this afternoon? It’s so 
nice and cool.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I’m afraid not. I’ve promised to 
play cards with Mr. Dunning—he gets so tired reading.”’ 

‘Oh, he’s fortunate,”’ said Philip. ‘Now, I ” He 
made a gesture full of bitterness. 

“‘Oh, yes, yes, Mr. Johnson, I will come! For a little 
while—at four o’clock. I'll bring something to read. But 
I can’t come earlier.” 

“Very well,” said Philip in secret triumph. He would 
get ahead of Dunning, anyway; he would have what he 
wanted! 

At four o’clock! The hours lagged till then. He passed 
through the sitting-room twice after dinner, and saw her 
sitting back in the corner by a closed window, téte-a-téte 
with Dunning over the card-table. He heard Dunning’s 
pleased laugh as she spoke. He might be ill, Philip thought 
grudgingly, but not so ill as to let her drag her own chair 
over for herself; not so ill as to have to keep a girl in all this 
bright summer afternoon and let her wait on him hand and 
foot —he was the kind of a man who would keep his wife 
waiting on him hand and foot all her life. 

Philip himself took his pipe and went to the trysting- 
place early—too early, for the time lagged still more in 
that green solitude, where every leaf seemed tremulous for 
her coming. He dozed a little, and woke up with a sense of 


I think you've done fine 
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Sitting Back in the Corner 
by a Closed Window, 
Téte-a-Téte with Dunning 
Over the Card-Table 


joy; the clock in the steeple of the white village church 
in the valley below was striking four. Five minutes past — 
five more —ten more —another ten—she had not come. He 
walked up and down, up and down. The light grew long 
and slanting; far off a crow cawed across the quiet field 
beyond the woods. Apart from that there was an utter 
silence. The hour was immeasurably peaceful, but Philip 
felt anything but peaceful; he was consumed by an unrest 
such as he had never dreamed that he could experience. 
Why didn’t she come? Why did he have this to bear 
when he had so much to bear anyway? His imagination 
filled the emptiness beside him with her lovely figure. He 
could see her sitting beside him, white-gowned, leaning 
a little toward him, so near that he could have put his arms 
around her (next time he would put his arms around her), 
yet when he turned she was not there. There are moments 
when the sense of the absence from the beloved person is 
so great that it partakes of the nature of eternity —one 
seems to be deprived of it forever and forever. 

Philip realized desperately that this was no pleasurable 
state of attraction, such as had stirred him many times 
before for charming women; he was possessed instead by 
the malady of love—no phrase, but an ailment as tortur- 
ingly, feverishly real as the sriallpox, and as impossible to 
get relief from at will. 

She was coming now! He hastily took a couple of steps 
down the path, caught himself by the branch of a tree from 
falling over its projecting root--and was confronted by the 
oncoming figure of Mrs. Lumley. 

It was impossible ever to mistake Mrs. Lumley for any 
one else. She walked by a ‘‘method,”’ leaning obviously 
upon her spinal column, her chin elevated, and her feet 
pawing the ground in front of her, with a little backward 
rest on each one before advancing the other. When she 
sat down she sat down altogether, so to speak, in one 
comprehensively relaxing movement, without preparatory 
bendings or adjustment. 

But she did not sit down now—she came on to where 
Philip stood awaiting her, smiling. She was dressed ina 
lilac muslin with laces and ruffles, with an air of pending 
festivity about her. 

‘‘Well, of all things! I was just wondering if I'd find 
you here,” she said agreeably, smiling up at him. ‘‘ Don’t 
you want to go on with me to the Stillwells’? They’re 
having a tea this afternoon, and I’m to pour.”’ 

“Thank you, I’d love to; but I’m afraid I’m not in 
trim,’”’ said Philip with a dramatic glance at his creased 
flannels. He mendaciously forestalled any demurring 
encouragement. ‘‘Besides, I’ve an engagement myself 
at five.”’ 

“‘Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Mrs. Lumley, easily, with 
graceful relinquishment. ‘‘Do walk along a little way 
with me, anyway. Really, I envy you your afternoon out 
here; we’ve been having such a time at the house. Mr. 
Dunning has had one of his attacks. I think he ought to 
have a nurse, but I suppose he doesn’t want the expense. 
He always thinks he’s dying, you know, but he never really 
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accomplishes it. Poor Miss Hallowell had to rush off for 
the doctor—the telephone is out of order—and get hot- 
water bags and all sorts of things. I think she does entirely 
too much. She looked desperately tired; but, as she said, 
there really didn’t seem to be any one else to doit. I can’t 
stand that sort of thing, myself, at all; it affects my nerves 
at once. I just went to my room and locked myself in, and 
I didn’t get any peace there; Mrs. Freeling was spanking 
Banker, across the hall. She spanks him every afternoon, 
so that you can never take a nap; the walls are so thin 
you can hear everything. Well, I suppose you can’t come 
farther. Take care! Didn’t you see that stump?” She 
stopped and looked at him with surprise. ‘‘ You walk as if 
you were lame.” 

‘‘Yes, I’ve sprained my foot a little,” said Philip quickly. 
‘‘T’m afraid I can’t go any farther with you now.” 

‘‘Well, good-by, then!” she smiled up at him, giving 
him her hand in lingering farewell. ‘‘By the way, if your 
foot troubles you, -how would you like to go with me for a 
little spin to-morrow morning? I’m to have Mrs. Still- 
well’s runabout; she’s going to town.”’ 

“‘Ah, town claims me to-morrow—worse luck,’’ said 
Philip iightly. ‘‘Thank you, just the same, for thinking of 
me. And for Heaven’s sake, keep out of my way,” he 
added savagely to himself, as he retraced his steps and sat 
down moodily on the bench beneath the tree. Couldn’t 
that woman ever realize that if he wanted her society he 
was capable of asking for it? He bent his head upon his 
hands. What was he to get out of life, anyway? What he 
had got this afternoon—nothing? He heard a soft rustle of 
skirts, and looked up to see Constant Hallowell. She had 
her arms full of roses, and she came straight over to him, 
sitting down at once and bending toward him, saying 
anxiously, as he did not lift his head: 

“T hope you did not mind. I really couldn’t come 
before.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I minded fast enough—more than I ever minded 
anything in the world; but I heard—I knew you were 
kept away,” he mumbled. He knew that he should ask if 
Dunning were better, but the words stuck in his throat. 
It was terrible to feel as lost in the world as he had been 
doing. He blindly stretched out his hand and took hold 
of a fold of her white gown, without speaking. 

‘‘Oh, you poor boy!”’ she said below her breath, as if she 
had divined everything that he wouldsay. She murmureda 
few minutes afterward, as if the words were wrung from her: 
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‘‘And I can do so little for you!” 

‘*You’re comforting me now, lots. You know it, don’t 
you?” 

sé Yes.”’ 

‘‘And do you like the roses?” 

‘*Very, very much. I love the roses.” 

“That comforts me, too. Your voice sounds a little 
breathiess, as if you were tired. I shall begin to judge 
everything by sound soon, shall I not? Are you tired?” 

“I’m resting now. Yes, I’m tired; but it’s not the kind 
of tired that hurts. I got the doctor in time; everything 
is going nicely at present. I wish I could make you feel 
better!’ 

“Do you? Will you let me say what a cad I was once 
upon a time?” 

He could feel her involuntarily stiffen, before she an- 
swered gently, after a slight pause: ‘‘ You may say any- 
thing that you want to.” 

‘‘Well, then, forgive me!” 

“Oh, I forgave you long ago. I couldn’t forgive myself 
for ’» ingsuch a foolish, dreaming, impossible sort of child.” 
Her face flushed. ‘‘But I came out to read to you—not to 
talk. Shall I begin? They say that this is very arnusing.’’ 

“‘If you please,” said Philip humbly, yet with a secret 
thrill of triumph. He had got his way, after all. 

He never knew what she read about. When she had 
finished the story and went back to the house to dress for 
the evening meal, he delayed following. He felt clean 
drunk with the thrill of her presence, her cool, helpful 
hand, the beautiful, candid curves of her figure, the 
candid tones of her lovely voice. She was the Goddess 
of Compassion! Oh, she was the woman he loved as he 
had never thought of loving any one. He leaned upon his 
hands, dizzy. Impersonal as was her interest for him, yet 
it would go hard with him if he couldn’t make it personal 
—if he couldn’t lure her heart to him while she pitied. 
Every advantage his position could give him he would take. 

Other women hadn’t regarded him as unlovable! She 
was so divinely young, in spite of her sweet years of discre- 
tion—younger than he had been since the age of fourteen, 
as he felt with an amused, sacred, adoring tenderness. She 
had carried his image once in her heart—he could make 
it live if he had a chance. And he had it—if she didn’t 
know where her compassion would lead her, he did! It 
should bring her to him. The very greatness of his calamity 
would make the claim on her hold past all breaking. 


September 14, 1907 


The man Dunning, poor fool—what claim on her pity 
could he have compared with the claim of one to whom 
she would be eyes and light and the very means of commu- 
nication between him and his kind—a man who was 
going blind? If he couldn’t win her with that, need 

A man who was going blind! Philip raised his head and 
looked on the ball of the setting sun, fiery red between the 
trees. There was no glory of sunset—but dark, leaden 
clouds above and that ball of red fire, burning itself into 
his dull vision, his dull brain, as the words he had spoken 
to himself scattered and seared him now, with the stricken 
knowledge of what this implied. He—to snare her through 
her heavenly pity —let her bind herself for life to a helpless 
thing, a man who couldn’t tell daylight from dark, from 
whose sight her beauties must be forever hidden, who 
wouldn’t know how to move a step, or live—who would 
even hardly know how to eat—a man who was going 
blind! He was filled with a breathless horror, a breathless 
loathing of himself, so overpowering that it swept him off 
his feet—he lay upon the ground as if he had been hurled 
there, as if he would burrow into the concealing earth to 
hide himself now and forever. Tie her sweet beauty, her 
measurelessly loving heart to a thing like him! 

“Oh, if I ever sink so low as that!’ he muttered 
between his teeth, with clenched hands and a forehead 
damp with agony. Something seemed to break within 
him—the torture brought relief in its very sharpness. 
Oh, not all the unselfishness should be hers! His love 
turned into something ineffably gentle and strong and pro- 
tecting, as he whispered to himself brokenly: ‘‘No, dear— 
dearest—I wouldn’t let you do that. Dearest, lovely 
Constant, I’ll never let you do that; never—so help me 
God!” A new, inexpressible tenderness, such as a mother 
might feel for her child, filled all his being. 

He did not see her again until late in the evening. He 
was leaning against one of the piazza posts as she came 
past, some of his flowers in her belt. 

‘‘T have had such a day of roses. 
better?” 

‘‘No—worse. But I’m going to town for a little while 
on the early train to-morrow, anyway.’’ He was verifying 
his casual words to Mrs. Lumley. ‘‘I’ve some business to 
settle up; I’ll be back at noon.” 

‘‘But’’—she hesitated, and then went on straightfor- 
wardly: ‘‘ You oughtn’t to go in alone, ought you? Isn’t 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE FRENCH SITUATION 


SK the next man you meet 
A what he thinks of the 
French Republic; the 
chances are you will get some 
such answer as this: ‘‘It will probably be upset to-morrow, 
or next day, by some ‘man on horseback.’ Lately it seems 
to have been playing smash with the French army and 
navy. A rotten excuse for a government —but then, what 
can you expect of those hysterical, fickle, degenerate 
French?” 

This cpinion fairly indicates the result of nearly forty 
years of campaigning with. ‘‘tainted news” against the 
heroic efforts of the French people to realize their demo- 
cratic aspirations. 

Why should France and the French be the object of 
such a campaign? 

In the first place, France is the only large republic in 
Europe; the other great governments, being monarchical, 
do all they can to discredit it, lest its pernicious “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” should again become contagious and 
infectious. The monarchical press of Europe—and that 
means all the important newspapers of England, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Russia—systematically and on princi- 
ple misrepresent wherever possible every political event in 
France that has any bearing, direct or indirect, upon the 
question of republic or monarchy. And, as most of the 
foreign news in our own papers comes either directly from 
England or from sources under English influence, we hear 
about the French Republic chiefly what snobbish, royalty- 
worshiping, republic-hating British journalism permits us 
to hear. 

In the second place, the French Republic is ostracized 
by the ‘‘best people” in France. They are contemptuous 
of republican institutions—sigh and scheme for the return 
of upperclass rule that would ‘‘put the vulgar herd back 
in its proper place.” Thus, the Parisian newspapers which 
cater to the ‘‘best people,”” and so contain the most 
scholarly and cultured articles, are as sarcastic, as preju- 
, diced, as contemptuous in writing of the republic and its 
doings as the leading London papers. Of all the forms 
of misrepresentation, that in the interest of party 
or faction is the most reckless, because it is so securely 
self-righteous. 


By David Graham Phillips 


In the third place, the French Republic has tried — 
most successfully —a large number of experiments in ex- 
tensive public ownership and control of public utilities. 
Now, the aristocracy of high finance in Europe has sys- 
tematized to perfection the control of newspaper press and 
political magazine. It is easy to imagine how the large 
capitalists, eager for ‘‘good things” and most anxious 
that ideas of public ownership and public control be 
checked and stamped out, wouid regard, and would order 
their editors and hack writers on politics and economics 
to regard, the French Republic with its ‘‘socialistic 
experiments.” 

In the fourth place, the French Republic, in establishing 
itself firmly, has been compelled to attack an aristocratic, 
monarchical clique, powerful in the national church—a 
clique that was in large part responsible for the deplorable 
confusion attendant upon separation of church and state. 


The Argument of Action 


O COMBAT this far-reaching and energetic and’ most 

adroit propaganda of prejudice and downright lying, 
the republic has been aided by no counter-propaganda 
whatever. Allit has been able todo has been to go sturdily 
along, making history, refuting prophecies of its downfall 
by persisting, refuting assertions of its weakness and 
corruption by showing itself strong and honest. And the 
inherent carrying power of the truth is signally demon- 
strated in the rapidly rising suspicion, even here in far- 
away America, that there must be something good in a 
government which has so steadily grown in the affections 
of forty million people. : 

The truth is, the French Republic is just emerging in 
triumph from the last, and in some respects the greatest, 
crisis in its history. It has won out after a hard fight 
against forces of great power, both without and within 
French borders; it has established itself beyond proba- 
bility of overturn. On September 21, 1792, the republic 
was first proclaimed. That was just under one hundred 


and fifteen years ago; yet such 
is the difficulty of accomplish- 
ment in human affairs, and such 
were the peculiar difficulties 
in the case of France, it was not until this year that 
the French people were able to breathe freely and say: 
‘‘At last we have the democracy we have dreamed of and 
fought for and worked for since 1792!” Three times in one 
hundred and fifteen years the republic has been actually 
inaugurated. Twice the combination of overwhelming 
forces from without and from within submerged it. This 
third republic, often sore beset during the thirty-seven 
years since it was erected upon and out of the ruins left 
by Napoleon the Dull and his silly, ignorant wife, has 
never quite yielded —is at last as firmly founded as our own 
democracy, upon the intelligent vigilance of a patient, 
radical-conservative, make-haste-slowly electorate, reso- 
lute and enlightened. 

The internal curse of France has been a highly cen- 
tralized political system, built up by the French kings 
through three hundred years of almost incessant foreign 
wars and perfected by the first Napoleon. This system, 
concentrating all power at Paris, and there in the hands 
of a few, made it comparatively easy for a clique to take 
advantage of a confusion of their own creating and use 
the centralized civil and military power to substitute, 
overnight, monarchy for republic. Such a system, inter- 
woven in the entire fabric of French life, and to a great 
extent necessary to holding France strong against neigh- 
bor foes, could not be abolished, or even sensibly altered, 
without long and patient labor; and the French people, 
industrious, serious, lovers of peace and order, could not 
work in any other way. Each time there has been violence 
in France it has been provoked and precipitated and 
compelled by the disorderly, tyrannical aristocrats and 
royalists goading the people to frenzy. 

The easiest branch of their government for the people to 
recover control of was, of course, the civil administration. 
When monarchy had once more wrought ruin in 1870, the 
people, by means of a previously hardly-won universal 
suffrage, did get enough say in their own affairs to set up a 
republic in form and to reach out for complete civil control. 
But this was not a quick nor an easy task. We, who have 
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our rings and our bosses, our intrenched ‘‘interests,”’ will 
readily appreciate the obstacles that beset the French 
people—the specious royalist politicians, the eloquent 
demagogues, the appeals to prejudice disguised as patriot- 
ism or religion—all the familiar but potential trickeries 
which enable a class, numerically small, to rule and mis- 
lead large masses of their fellow-men. No man lives who, 
however shrewd and alert, has not many times been 
cozened into courses he afterward saw were directly con- 
trary to good sense and to his own interests. How much 
easier it is to mislead in politics a mass of people, inexpert 
in public affairs, full of the human passion for blind hero- 
worship, credulous to the plausible tongue and the false 
promise made with all appearance of serious candor. The 
wonder is, not that self-government is so imperfect and 
improves so slowly, but that it exists at all. 


The Man on Horseback Ideal 


F, IN our present internal struggle with ‘‘the interests,’’ 
we had, in Canada and Mexico, two neighbors as powerful 
as ourselves and only waiting a favorable chance to declare 
war on us, and if we had in addition a sectional question 
as acute and imminent as was the strain between North 
and South over slavery in 1860, we should be in a position 
of some such difficulty as has perplexed and harassed the 
French in their aspirations for, and movement toward, 
democracy. 

However, in spite of many disheartening obstacles, the 
democratic French masses did finally compass the expul- 
sion of the pretenders to the French throne and, about ten 
years ago, got full possession of the civil branch of their 
government, got in their national congress a working 
majority of sincere, inflexible believers in republicanism 
and democracy, not to be seduced away and not to be 
fooled by adroit appeals to false patriotism through 
cleverly faked-up war scares. That was not an hour of 
triumph, but an hour of greatest peril. For the thoroughly 
alarmed reactionaries of all kinds—royalist, aristocratic, 
financial —hastened to sink their differences and combine. 
They still had control of the army and the navy and were 
powerful in the organization of the church. They saw 
that they must either oust the republic from control of the 
civil administration or must themselves be gradually 
encroached upon and ultimately subdued. 

“Patriotism,” said Johnson, ‘‘is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” It was the refuge of these imperiled repre- 
sentatives of graft and caste. They raised the cry that 
the republic was “unpatriotic.” Back to the strong 
France that believed in God and country! Their first 
joining of the issue was by way of Boulangism. They 
took up General Boulanger, handsome chasseur d’ Afrique, 
idol of the army and of the crowds, hailed him as the 
prospective savior of France, which the ‘‘ weak and wicked 
republic has all but ruined.” A strong man was needed if 
the Germans were not again to take Paris; Boulanger 
was the man! 

Fortunate indeed it is for good causes that the leaders 
of bad causes are so often below the human average in 
short-sightedness and stupidity. Several times, while 
Boulanger was at the height of his popularity, with the 
openly and secretly reactionary press and politicians 
egging on the Parisians in idolatry—several times the 
republic could have been upset and a military dictatorship 
declared. The reactionaries, despising their republican 
adversaries overmuch and fancying they had the game 
securely in their own hands, missed those chances, each 
faction of the combine fearing another would reap the 
advantage. Boulanger and Boulangism fizzled out. The 
republic, greatly encouraged and strengthened, dropped 
its policy of mere defensive and made ready for active 
attack. The democratic statesmen had discovered that 
France, thanks to the railway and the telegraph, the 


newspaper and the diffusion of education, was no longer 
merely Paris; that Paris, though still leader, was by no 
means dictator. They had discovered that the faded and 
frivolous aristocrats of the salons of the Faubourg St. 
Germain and the aristocratic high officers of army and 
navy were better at conspiring than at executing. 

The first move was to get possession of the army and 
the navy—especially of the army. An army is everywhere 
necessarily a closely-centralized body; only thus can dis- 
cipline, unity of action, be obtained. The rank and file 
of the French army was, naturally, republican—the sons 
of artisans, farmers, laborers. But an army is not its rank 
and file, but its officers. And, under laws contrived by the 
Bourbons and never repealed, the high officers of the 
French army, the men who alone had the technical educa- 
tion necessary in military positions of large command, 
were, almost without exception, royalist and aristocratic, 
scions of the ‘‘ best families,” personages in ‘‘society.”’ 

Nominally, the civil administration had the power to 
select the high controlling officers and to displace them; 
actually, it was powerless. For, to change the heads of the 
army was simply to substitute one set of aristocratic officers 
for another, when all the high officers were of the ‘“‘upper 
class’ and, controlling the military schools and the ex- 
amining boards, had seen to it that only the right sort 
of young men got conspicuous and important commands 
and opportunities for strategic and tactical experience. 
To throw the aristocracy out of the army was to disor- 
ganize the army; to disorganize the army was to lay France 
open to the invader; to make her thus helpless, was to 
frighten the French people into assenting to a counter- 
revolution that would rid France of an administration so 
insensible to patriotism and to prudence. Yet, if the re- 
public was to become an actuality, it must get possession 
of the army and navy, must not be in hourly peril of 
overthrow through some conspiracy among these aris- 
tocrats in absolute control of France’s whole military 
machinery. 

The work of taking power away from the controlling 
coterie of aristocratic officers was begun, slowly, cau- 
tiously. But the reactionaries were on guard. They 
took alarm immediately; the Dreyfus conspiracy was 
hastily cooked up, and was sprung. Instantly, all France 
was in a turmoil. 


Vive l’ Armée! the Cry 


UPPOSE, again, that we were hemmed in by nations as 
powerful as Germany and England; suppose the heads 
of our army were to announce the discovery of traitors 
among the officers. Would not we straightway, to a man, 
rally to the support of the army, shout down and destroy 
any who dared assail the patriotic and indispensable 
chieftains who stood between us and a triumphant inva- 
sion of the enemy? Would we not threaten to tear to 
pieces as traitorous any one even hinting that those chief 
bulwarks of the national honor and national safety were 
themselves the traitors? ‘Vive l’armée!”’ was the cry, 
and the democratic leaders saw that they must put off 
their attempt. 

They knew the anti-Dreyfus campaign was a trick, 
because of its source and of the timing of the explosion to 
combat their democratic projects, and quietly they set 
about discovering the nature of the trick in all its rami- 
fications; meanwhile, what could they in prudence do but 
sit tight, join in the patriotic acclaim, and keep things 
steady for the republic, so that the army clique would be 
unable to find pretext for advancing to overthrow it? 
This they did; and once more the republic would have 
fallen, despite their efforts, had the enemies of the republic 
been agreed as to what should be substituted for it. 

It became apparent to the democratic leaders that, if 
the republic was to attain a position of security, the next 

















attack must be upon reaction all along its line. To attack 
in one place was to enable the reactionary forces to con- 
centrate there in too great strength to be overcome. A 
political program must be organized which, as soon as 
the Dreyfus agitation subsided, should move to dislodge 
the enemy at all points. 

Waldeck-Rousseau felt that it would be impossible to 
free the republic entirely without secularizing it, as the 
American Republic is secularized. But he saw also that, 
to do this, meant to tear up and to tear down ancient 
institutions so intertwined with the national life of the 
French people that they were an integral part of France 
itself. He saw that, however wisely, however moderately, 
however sympathetically this work was done, there could 
not but be frightfui wounds, temptations to excess be- 
yond the power of human nature te avoid. He saw that 
whatever statesman undertook the task would inevitably 
rouse a storm of execration that would drive him to 
ignominious retirement. Whether because Waldeck- 
Rousseau had not the courage or because he knew he was 
stricken of a mortal disease, he retired from the Prime 
Ministry. And Emile Combes became Prime Minister. 


An Attack Along the Line 


HAT Waldeck-Rousseau anticipated came to pass. 

Those who applaud and those who condemn and 
deplore the course Combes took should remember and 
consider what can be said on the other side. However, 
drastic laws were passed expelling the religious orders, 
which were, in large part, officered from the old nobility 
of France, and laws were enacted decreeing a separation 
of church and state. At the same time the Dreyfus case 
was reopened, the perfidy, folly, wickedness and stupidity 
of the inside army clique were exposed, and swift changes 
in the organization of the army were thus justified and 
compelled. At the same time, Camille Pelletan, a demo- 
crat whose father and grandfather had given their lives 
to democracy, was put in as Minister of Marine, with 
orders to oust from the navy the aristocratic clique, root 
and branch—a grand attack all along the line. And 
Combes and his lieutenants held to the program, though 
the ‘‘ better-class’’ press of France, the press of all Europe, 
the press of America, clamored and denounced; though 
war scares, first with England and then with Germany, 
were got up to create a diversion. 

When Combes had finished his work, had democra- 
tized army and navy and politics, had ended forever 
all possibility of internal royalist, aristocratic intrigue, 
he took his burden of obloquy, just and unjust, and 
went silently away into the wilderness, broken in health, 
but not in spirit. And, whatever may be the feeling 
about his policies and methods while in office, none can 
withhold admiration from this self-sacrificing self-efface- 
ment—this refusal to try to retain or to regain power, be- 
cause such a course would delay the healing of the wounds 
for which he is blamed. And to-day, chiefly because of his 
splendid self-sacrifice, the storm is already subsiding, the 
wounds are rapidly healing. The army is under the con- 
trol of sensible, efficient republicans, high officers who are 
freeing it of royalist, aristocratic dry-rot and favoritism 
and drawing-room dandyism, and are bringing it up to the 
standard of those wonderful democratic armies of the 
First Republic that swept away the aristocratic armies 
of the rest of Europe as the wind sweeps dead leaves from 
dying branches. The republicans are reorganizing the 
navy on a basis of merit, instead of the old basis of caste. 
Whenever there is a strike at a navy yard, or an explosion 
on a warship due to unavoidable deterioration of smoke- 
less powder, we read in our newspapers that the French 
navy is showing how completely the corrupt and crazy 
demagogues in control of France have disorganized it. 

(Concluded on Page 32) 
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The Deceased Wife’s Sister 


O PROCURE a repeal of the corn laws, upon which the 
agricultural population of England believed that its 
prosperity depended, was a comparatively simple matter. 
It required, from the time the agitation became well 
organized to Peel’s act of 1846, something like ten 
years. Agitation for a repeal of the law prohibiting a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister has continued 
fifty years. 

The most amiable man we know positively cannot keep 
his temper when he sees a certain friend’s children eating 
between meals. We have known a banker personally to 
love an anarchist, but grow purple with indignation against 
a relative who docked his horses’ tails. It is quite safe, in 
intelligent and friendly company, to start discussions of 
religion, the tariff, capital and labor, government owner- 
ship. It is when some one observes that Mrs. Simpkins is 
probably justified in permitting her elder daughter to 
receive the attentions of the liveryman’s son that the 
party is in danger of breaking up in a huff. 

A great king, we hear, is bored, and we do not wonder 
He can exert an influence only upon treaties, trade laws, 
taxes and dull things of that kind. He cannot prevent 
cabmen from wearing their hats on the back of their heads, 
nor exercise at all that intimate control over another's 
personal affairs which is so inextinguishably precious to 
the human heart. 

Repealing corn laws is quite simple. But shall a man 
marry his deceased wife’s sister? Well, a million English- 
men will know the reason why! 

If we were king we would let everybody vote and work 
and pray as he chose, but we wouldn’t let Thompson trim 
his whiskers that way if it took every bayonet in the 
royal army to prevent it. 


How Rates May be Lowered 


HE Texas Farmers’ Union asks the legislature to 

lower freight rates. Probably most similar bodies 
the country over would do the same if the subject were 
brought before them. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated, however, that nearly all farming communities 
have it within their own power materially to lower 
freight charges. 

Practically speaking, no farm produce reaches market 
without having passed over a common road, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that, at the current level 
of freight rates, the road-haul is as important to the 
farmer as the rail-haul. It has been shown that the same 
force which will move one ton on a poor earth road will 
move four tons on a good macadam road. Ina horse, as in 
a locomotive, there are just so many ton-miles. Team, 
wagon and driver are simply engine, cars and crew in little. 
The railroads find it profitable to spend millions yearly in 
straightening curves and reducing grades in order to get 
the greatest possible service out of their equipment. The 
farmer would find the same policy, applied to roads, 
equally profitable, but often doesn’t see it clearly. 

Respectable authority has opined that to move a ton 
a mile over the common roads of the country must cost, 
on an average, twenty-five cents. If that be so, then it 
costs the farmer on an average as much to haul a bushel of 
grain twelve miles to market as the railroads charge him 
to haul the same bushel a thousand miles from Chicago 
to New York. 

Figure the average haul to market at five miles, or a 
dollar and a quarter a ton; take the annual marketed 
quantity of grain, cotton, hay, livestock, dairy products 
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from the Agricultural Department’s Year Book and get a 
rough idea of what the farmers pay yearly for the road- 
haul. Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, in England, 
it was noted that by improved roads the hauling of grain 
was done with little over half the number of horses formerly 
used. 

This subject is not less important to the farmer than 
freight charges, and to deal with it is within his own power. 


An Improved Centennial 


— Columbian Exposition at Chicago, which was a 
great success and left a great deficit, gave a tremendous 
impetus to big fairs. A hundred million dollars, at a 
modest estimate, has been spent on staff palaces that dis- 
appeared in a single season, giving place to Deficit, which 
was more lasting. No locality is without some event 
that is a century old, or fifty years, or at least a decade, 
which proper local pride might desire to celebrate. It 
began to look as though Deficit would be a tolerably 
universal condition. 

One intelligent method would have been to organize a 
World’s Fair Corporation which would provide collapsible 
palaces, statuary and scenery, setting up the same in any 
city that desired to hold a fair; also, providing speeches, 
fireworks, brass bands and historical atmosphere at so 
much per square yard. 

But New York has invented a method even more intelli- 
gent and admirable. The one-hundredth anniversary of 
practicable steam navigation befell the other day. Proba- 
bly only a metropolis would have had the courage to let 
the event pass without a fair. New York, however, dis- 
played her leadership and met every requirement of the 
occasion by requesting the tugboats to toot their whistles 
at noon. 

For the famous fairs of St. Denis, Champagne and Bruges 
there was excellent reason. When travel was mainly by 
boggy bridle-paths, and the lone merchant escaped ama- 
teur robbers merely to fall into the more expert clutches 
of the Lord of the Manor and his toll agents, the more fairs 
the better. Nowadays, however, the rule does not apply. 


The Alton Serial’s Last Chapter 


E HAVE waited a long while for the second install- 
ment of the Alton serial; yet with patience, for we 
were sure it would come in time. 

How the Harriman syndicate secured control of the road 
and increased its capitalization from thirty-four millions 
to one hundred and fifteen millions, issuing sixty-two 
millions of securities, behind which there ‘‘was not one 
dollar of consideration,’ as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pointed out, is quite familiar to the public. 

But there is no profit in merely issuing securities. They 
do not print the pretty chromos just in order to keep them. 
The new issues included, roughly, fifty millions of bonds. 
Of course, investors will buy bonds. It also included 
nearly forty millions of stock, actually thinner than water. 
For this stock there was only a meagre investment demand. 
Obviously another chapter remained to be written. 

We have it now. The Clover Leaf has bought a domi- 
nating block of Alton’s stock. Official announcement says 
the road will issue its ‘‘collateral trust bonds,’’ secured by 
deposit of the purchased Alton stock. No doubt, when 
the money market eases up a bit, investors will buy these 
‘‘bonds” —although they would not buy merely watered 
stock. And the investing public, which buys the various 
issues of bonds, and thereby supplies all the capital actually 
represented by the Alton, will have never a word to say 
about its management. That will rest absolutely with the 
Clover Leaf. 

The syndicate story is never complete until it reaches 
this delectable state—where the syndicate and its suc- 
cessors have all their money back and have the road, too. 


One Good Thing About Adam 


E DO not believe in always speaking good of the dead 

any more than we believe in lying by rule in any 
other respect; yet we are glad to commend Adam for 
having failed to deposit that dollar a day, at compound 
interest, in a savings-bank—which you have seen men- 
tioned in some of the pamphlets received from those 
institutions. Had he done so all the money in the world 
would now stand to the old gentleman’s credit, and he 
would probably be working for his board in a charity 
woodyard. 

We are glad that about one person in ten, taking the 
country over, has a savings-bank account, and heartily 
wish it were five in ten. But do not lose sight of the fact 
that, as money accumulates, interest rates fall and its pur- 
chasing power declines. Formerly ten thousand dollars 
yielded seven hundred a year interest, which would builda 
cottage. Nowit yields three hundred and fifty dollars inter- 
est, and the same cottage costs fourteen hundred. If Adam 
had a trillion in a savings-bank, Mr. Rogers would offer 
him a ham sandwich for the use of it; Mr. Harriman, a suit 
of second-hand clothes. He could take his choice. 
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When money was scarce and dear, to be out of debt was 
a sign of prosperity—from which state we derived some 
philosophy that lost much of its sanction as money became 
cheap. Nowadays, the most prosperous gentlemen are 
precisely those who borrow most. 

Socialists mistakenly regard the number of farm mort- 
gages as a proof of agriculture’s low estate. As often as 
otherwise farmers borrow just as the railroads do—to 
improve and expand. Conversely, three and a quarter 
billions of savings-deposits are by no means a conclusive 
fact. If the old recipe, to save up a little capital, start in 
business and become independent, were working even as 
well as in Poor Richard’s day, there might be less money 
in savings-banks. 


Habituation to Murder 


ISGUST and abhorrence are the emotions universally 

evoked here by Italian and Armenian murder so- 

cieties. Yet all of them had their remote origins in an 
aspiration to liberty. 

In Italy, under a government as wretched as ever 
afflicted human kind, assassination became part of the 
political system. Up to two generations ago in the 
Romagna the Carbonari, fed by patriots, and the San- 
Fedists, supported by the government, made a bloody 
rivalry in discouraging political opponents by the dagger. 

When the Russian Douma refused to condemn the 
terrorist propaganda, probably it had the countenance 
of a very large section of public opinion in this country. 
One who observes will hear more expressions of satisfac- 
tion than of regret when some epauletted butcher of the 
bureaucracy meets a violent death. That feeling arises 
from the generous hatred of an odious tyranny. But habit- 
uation to murder is a mighty bad legacy for any people. 


With the World Against You 


E ARE sorry that Senator Tillman, having been 
pretty universally condemned for his recent utter- 
ances and conduct, discovers himself to be the victim of a 
gigantic conspiracy to injure his political prestige and 
destroy his peace of mind. 

The world is full of just such conspiracies, and we know 
searcely anything in life more unhappy than the poor man 
who becomes the object of one of them. If, for example, 
you make it a point to offend the host every time you go 
calling you will find that the whole world is banded in a 
sinister league to crush your social aspirations. If you 
persistently indulge an innocent proclivity for breaking 
glassware you will discover that all hotel-keepers belong to 
a union the sole object of which is to kick you out. Even 
the churches will join hands to humiliate and annoy you 
if you always stand up in meeting and blackguard the 
minister. We have heard of authors who, by painstaking 
experiments with bad copy, proved that every editor in the 
land belonged to a repressive conspiracy. We knew a man 
from Wyoming, much given to loose use of opprobrious 
epithets, who got licked four times in one day, and needed 
no further evidence that mankind was neglecting other 
business in order to damage his personal appearance. 

Men of essentially modest spirit, observing that a large 
majority of boots come their way, have been led to examine 
themselves with a view of determining whether the expla- 
nation might not be found in their own actions. Those 
who cling to the conspiracy idea naturally fare unhappily. 


Mr. Taft’s Embarrassment 


ECRETARY TAFT might write an essay upon veracity, 
citing ex-Senator Chandler and Mr. Storer as notable 
exemplars of that virtue; or declare that no family should, 
in any circumstances, contain more than three children; 
or let it be known that his own personal observations of the 
caribou convince him that the Reverend Mr. Long is one 
of the greatest living authorities upon the habits of that 
noble beast. He might take to breakfasting in bed at ten 
o’clock, and denounce all bodily exertion. 

The able and admirable Ohioan, in fact, occupies an 
extremely delicate position. His Columbus speech, re- 
garded by the press as a keynote, illustrates this. It was 
a first-rate speech, advocating excellent policies. But we 
have heard the speech before, and are very familiar with 
the policies. They have been presented to us with a vigor 
of which only one man has the secret; in a hue beside 
which any other must appear merely a polite pink. 

What is recognized, in its main drift and outline, as the 
Roosevelt policy is deservedly so popular that probably 
no man will run for the Presidency without declaring 
sincere attachment to it. The nice problem for the candi- 
date is to effect this attachment in such a manner as will 
not give him the general appearance of a tail to a kite. 
He must subscribe to the Roosevelt doctrine, but not as a 
mere ‘‘P. §.” or even only ‘‘ Ditto.” For Secretary Taft, 
naturally, this problem is peculiarly delicate. How to 
reflect his chief, and yet not in a merely lunar manner? 

Perhaps he will ponder the subject on his trip around 
the world. 





camped within the sheltering shadow of Wall Street 

is Theodore P. Shonts, who left the comparatively 
trivial task of digging the Panama Canal to solve the 
traction problem of New York City. Perhaps it might be 
better or more appropriate to say that he has just launched 
his craft, for the Interborough-Metropolitan Company, of 
which he is president, has been described as a ‘‘colossal 
group of franchises entirely surrounded by water.” Few 
enterprises are so intimately bound up in the financial 
fabric of Wall Street, for the master minds that guide it 
are those of August Belmont and Thomas F. Ryan. 

Mr. Shonts faces a staggering job. On the one hand he 
has the traction magnates hungry for profits; on the other 
hand he has New York’s millions of people clamoring for 
better cars and quicker service. He literally walked into 
a maze of investigation, protest, kicks and suits that 
would have dismayed a man of less nerve and smaller 
calibre. But then Mr. Shonts is used to work, and you 
must keep in mind the fact that he had a dose of Panama. 
They say that when he wants to have a little fun he works 
a little harder. 

His career has been an animated one and it is dotted 
with achievement. As a boy he had an ambition to be a 
lawyer. He was working in a bank. He studied at night 
and was admitted to the bar. Railroading interested him. 
He wanted to build things, so he decided to try it; where- 
upon his law partner, a bluff old Iowan, said: ‘‘ You are 
spoiling a first-class lawyer to make a second-rate railroad 
man.” 

But he stuck at it, and before long he was general 
manager of the ‘‘ Three I’s” —the Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
Railroad. He became a master builder among the Western 
railroad builders. It was not until he was president of the 
Clover-Leaf Railroad that he got into the limelight, and 
this is the way ic started: 

President Roosevelt wanted to start on the Panama 
Canal, and he wanted a strong man to handle the job. 
One day he was talking about it to Paul Morton, who said, 
“Tf that was my canal, I’d get Shonts to run it.” 

‘*Who is Shonts?”’ asked the President. 

‘‘A Western railroad man who does things,” was the 


reply. 


T's latest recruit to the ranks of industrial captains 


From Panama to “ Inter-Met”’ 


HE ‘‘does things” phrase struck the President. He 
made Mr. Shonts chairman of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, and when he went to the canal zone he did make 
the dirt fly. He kept the post until he accepted the 
presidency of the ‘‘Inter-Met,”’ as it is called on the Stock 
Exchange. Just how he was able to back out of the Panama 
Canal job is one of the unsolved mysteries of public life. 
But it is a mascot that he will need in the big game he is 
playing now. 

Thisis the kind of man who is to-day the physical arbiter, 
just as August Belmont is the financial arbiter, of New 
York’s great traction empire of nearly a thousand miles of 
track—surface, elevated and subway—over which more 
than a billion people ride every year. Heisstocky,sturdy, 
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deep of chest, with firm jaw, and his sharp, gray eyes gleam 
behind his glasses. He talks with a soft, velvet voice, but 
what he says is straight to the point. His whole attitude 
suggests compact power. He works at a big mahogany 
table in a corner office on the seventeenth floor of the new 
Trinity Annex, at 115 Broadway, where the clang of the 
cars that he operates does not even reach his ears. He isa 
terrific worker and his subordinates have a hard time 
keeping the pace he sets. He is at his desk until seven 
o’clock every business night, winter and summer. He eats 
as he works. His luncheon usually consists of a chicken 
sandwich and a glass of water. He lives at the Hotel 
Gotham. When he does take a brief respite from work, he 
goes for a horseback ride in Central Park. 

I asked Mr. Shonts the other day how the Panama Canal 


. job compared with the New York traction problem. He 


smiled and said: 

‘“‘The Panama Canal problem is a fixed one. The 
traction problem changes every hour.’”’ What he didn’t 
exactly say, but what he implied, was that digging the big 
ditch was child’s play alongside the proposition he is up 
against now. 

During his whole business life he has worked by this 
rule: ‘‘I never leave my office until my desk is cleared.”’ 

The result of this, he says, is that it keeps his work 
behind him, not on him, and he can plan for the future. 


Rogers and Competition 


S THE business world knows, Henry H. Rogers, the 
Gray Eagle of the Standard Oil Company, is the 
sworn enemy of competition. His is one of the iron hands 
that have crushed competition in the oil industry. An old 
friend tells a characteristic story of the oil baron’s attitude 
in such matters. 

Rogers and this friend, so the lattersays, were out walking 
when they came to a prosperous-looking manufacturing 
establishment. The friend remarked, ‘‘I have been trying 
toget hold of that plant, and can’t. What would you do?”’ 

Rogers looked the building over a minute and said: 

‘Build a plant next door and put him out of business. 
That’s all.” 


“Aunt Hetty” the Money-Lender 


RITING of Wall Street men brings to mind that one 
of the ablest figures in the Street and a real power in 
the financial game happens to be a woman. Ask any one 
of the big fellows what he thinks of Hetty Green and he 
will say that she measures up with the best of them. 
Every once in a while you may see her walking down Broad 
or Wall Street. If you didn’t know who she was, you 
would size her up as a poor widow about to tell you a hard- 
luck story. Shealso looks like the traditional mother in the 
New England ‘‘heart” dramas. She is tall, with big frame, 
strong face and white hair. She always wears an almost 
shabby black dress and an old black bonnet with streamers 
of black crépe flying from the top. 

Although Mrs. Green, or ‘‘Aunt Hetty,”’ as she,is often 
called, is seventy-two years of age, she is as active in 
business as she was twenty years ago, when she was build- 
ing up her tremendous fortune, which is estimated now at 
fifty million dollars. Her income is over four thousand 
dollars a day. With the exception of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
and perhaps one other, she is the richest woman in America, 
and she is the foremost woman financier in the world. 
Among the money-lenders of Wall Street she stands near 
the first. She has millions in cash at her disposal all the 
time, and when it comes to lending it she knows neither 





creed, race nor sentiment. Somebody said of her the other 
day: ‘‘In a trading proposition, Russell Sage was a 
philanthropist alongside Hetty Green.” 

Mrs. Green has an office in the Chemical National Bank 
on Broadway, just off City Hall Park. She is one of the 
principal holders of the stock of this bank, which is about 
the most valuable of any New York bank, or, in fact, any 
American financial institution. A share seils for $5400. 
She does business at an old roll-top desk. When the bond 
salesmen come to see her (she is one of the heaviest buyers 
of bonds) she talks to them through a hole in a partition. 

One of the cardinal rules of Mrs. Green’s business life is: 
‘**To spend money uselessly is a sin.” 

This is one reason why she is so rich. There are hun- 
dreds of stories of her economy and frugalitv. The only 
time she was ever known to use a cab was to make a quick 
trip downtown to a bank that held some of her money. 
She heard the bank was about to suspend 

Once shie sold a large block of securities to a Philadelphia 
house. She carried them down to her broker’s office in her 
famous black bag. ‘‘How much will it cost to send these 
securities over?” she asked. 

‘‘Fifty dollars,” was the reply. 

‘‘Humph,” replied Mrs. Green, ‘‘I can take them over 
for four dollars.’”’ And she did. 


Where the Money-Hings Lunch 


LD ‘‘Commodore” Vanderbilt, father of the New 
York Central and maker of millionaires, used to rush 
out of his office at lunchtime, grab a piece of pie and a 
glass of milk, and then quarrel with the lunch-stand owner 
over the pennies in the change. But the luncheon methods 
of the money-kings have changed since his day. The 
major-generals of high finance believe in being well fed, 
even if they have to take their food in a hurry. Many 
of them combine eating with business, for every minute 
is sometimes worth money in Wall Street. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman, for example, usually has his luncheon 
sent up to his private office in the Equitable Building. He 
spreads it out on a long table and talks to his visitors as he 
eats, often mingling words and chops. 

Many of the great railroad systems, including the Erie, 
the Lackawanna, the Chicago and Northwestern and the 
Illinois Central have dining-rooms connected with their 
offices, and the meetings of the directors are held near 
lunchtime, so that they can continue their deliberations at 
the table. 

The big banks, too, where many important noontime 
conferences are held, have a similar arrangement. This 
is notably true of the National City Bank, where James 
Stillman presides over many meetings at luncheon. 

The Standard Oil crowd eats at a restaurant in the 
company building at 26 Broadway, while scores of the big 
financiers, including many of the insurance directors, 
meet at the Midday Club on the top floor of the big build- 
ing known as ‘‘25 Broad.” Here, twenty-two stories 
above ground, have been hatched many of the great finan- 
cial conspiracies of the Street. There is a restaurant in the 
Stock Exchange for the members. 
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are best 


Good bonds are the safest 
investment. They give the 
surest, steadiest return on 
your money—and pay back 
every cent of the principal 
at maturity. Easy to bor- 
row money on them, or 
convert them into cash. 

Our successful experience 
in the selection of high-grade 
bonds fits us to advise you 
intelligently, and secure 
you desirable investments. 

Write for our book, ‘‘ Bonds are Best,’’ which 


goes thorough!y into the subject and gives prac- 
tical information on conservative investments, 


Henry & West,Bankers 


Dept. B, Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia 
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First Mortgage 
On St. Louis Real Estate 
5% to 544% Gold Serial Notes 


We offer for sale to investors notes, netting 54 to5%4, 
secured by first mortgages on St. Louis real estate, 
payable serially. As the loan is reduced annually, 
the security is constantly increasing. 
These loans have been made out of our own funds after 
the security has beeninspected by ourexpertappraisers 
and the form of the mortgage approved by our coun- 
sel. The notes are in denominations of $500 or $1,000, 
maturing in from one to ten years as may be preferred. 
We consider these notes an absolutely safe investment, 
yielding a good rate of interest, and recommend them 
to conservative investors. Circulars, giving detailed 
particulars oi different mortgages, mailed on request. 

MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 

Capital and Surplus, $9,600,000.00 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Industries Wanted 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


No other location offers greater advantages to 
industries of almost every kind. Abundant supply 
of material, labor and low priced fuel available. 
Nine competing railway systems, and scores of 
waiter routes give finest transportation facilities on 
the Atlantic coast. Ideal climate, good health, good 
schools, good water. 

Only a few minutes’ ride from Jamestown Expo- 
sition Grounds. | Be sure to visit Portsmouth. 

Booklet and full information on request. 


I. T. VAN PATTEN, Secretary, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 




















Our Bank 
Money Order Plan | 


BANKING BY MAIL | 


is the simplest, safest 
and most convenient. 


4% Interest | 


is paid from the moment 
your money reaches us. 
Your savings are constantly on deposit, earning 
good interest, yet you have the money in your } 
possession, ready for instant use when needed. 
Ask for Booklet ‘‘C,"’ which fully explains the 
merits of this wonderful plan. Write to-day. 


The Depositors Savings & TrustCo. 
Tom L. Johnson, President. Cleveland, Ohio jij 
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—WESTINGHOUSE— 
Convertible, $1000, § per cent. Bonds,pay 
over five and seven-eighths per cent. at 
present, N. Y. Stock Exchange Prices. 

“ : Write for details. 

Security Investment Co. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 


FOR: YOUR MONEY 


With the best securities in the world — 
First Mortgages on Improved Real Estate. 
Very few good investments pay more than 
six per cent. We have had 14 vears of the 
most successtul experience. Booklet A free. 


Equitable Banking & Loan Co., Macon, Ga. 


ON A SOUND BUSINESS BASIS 
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Your Savings 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET 


INCE Wall Street is the financial heart 
of the nation, and consequently the 
very centre of the investment business, 

it follows that its work and meaning are 
of interest to every investor with savings. 
In fact, no matter how small is your in- 
vestment, or how trivial your savings, you 
are bound in some way to that great artery 
which is the best known and perhaps least 
understood street in the United States. 
If you have an insurance policy, for ex- 
ample, the company that issues it has some 
of its funds invested in Wall Street; if you 
ride on a railroad, that road_ has, in all 
probability, been financed in Wall Street; 
if you are a farmer out West, the money 
with which you pay your harvest-hands 
has come from Wall Street, and if you have 
some of your — deposited in a bank 
you will fird, in likelihood, that some 
of its deposits have been sent to New York 
to be invested where they will receive the 
gees return. Thus, unknown to your- 
self, you are connected with that vast and 
powerful machine that not only regulates 
the finances of the country, but fixes the 
prices of the securities in which you invest, 
and on which you may depend for your 
income. 

Now, what is Wall Street, and what does 
it do? 

In the popular mind it is a person, an 
entity, and frequently a very rapacious 
one, with its fingers dug deep in the pockets 
of the ple. But the real truth is that 
Wall Street is simply a great business 
institution. Its story is the history of the 
financial, industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment of the United States. Within its 

recincts the first Congress sat, and 

eorge Washington took the oath of office 
as President. There is reference to it in 
every issue of every newspaper published 
in this country. 

Wall Street, to begin with, is the name of 
a street in New York, but in reality it 
means the whole financial district of that 
city, which includes a considerable area. 
Wall Street itself is a narrow, almost 
crooked, street that runs from Broadway, 
where old Trinity Church stands as a tall 
brown sentinel, east to the East River. 
On the intersecting and parallel streets are 
huge office buildings where the railroads and 
giant corporations have their main offices 
and whose securities form a large part of 
the medium for investment and specula- 
tion. These are the camps of the captains 
of industry. Yet a man can have an office 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, or almost anywhere 
else outside the district, and be ‘‘of”’ Wall 
Street. 

Wall Street got its name from a wall or 
stockade built in the thoroughfare to kee 
out Indians, in the old days when New Yor 
was a Dutch city. Late in the eighteenth 
century some merchants met under a 
buttonwood tree near where the Sub- 
Treasury now stands, to trade and sell 
stocks. These men, who dealt in hundreds 
of dollars, were the forerunners of the 
brokers of to-day who deal in many mil- 
lions. For Wall Street, — of glamour 
and technicalities, is simply a place to 
trade in and to make or lose money. 


What the Stockh Exchange Does 


The principal feature of Wall Street, and 
the institution which has the principal 
interest for the investor, no matter where 
he may live, is the Stock Exchange, for 
there could be no trading in stocks and 
bonds without it. This magnificent marble 
building which faces on Broad Street, with 
entrances on New and Wall Streets, is the 
stage for the most dramatic feature of 
Wall Street, which is speculation. Yet the 
Exchange is not a stock-gambling house 
entirely, as many people think, but a wast 
trading place whose business amounts to 
billions of dollars every year and where the 
prices are fixed for the securities that the 
whole country buys and sells. 

In nearly all the large cities there is a 
stock exchange, but these other exchanges 
deal mostly in local securities. The New 
Yor!: Stock Exchange is the great exchange 
of the country. There are 1100 members. 
Each one has a ‘‘seat,”’ so-called because 
the original members years ago had stalls 
or: seats. A seat has been known to sell 
for $93,000. They are only sold when a 
member dies or goes out of business. ‘The 
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Mallory Cravenette Hats appeal to men who dress well. 
Mallory Cravenette Hats are kept more strictly up-to-date in style 
They have qualities of material and workmanship found 


are stylish. 
than any other make. 
only in the highest priced hats. 


September 14, 1907 


They 


Of all hats made, they alone have the added ‘‘stay-new’”’ quality which comes 
This makes Mallory Cravenette Hats the 


from the famous cravenetting process. 


only hats that are rain-proof and sun-proof. 
You don’t have to pay extra for this insurance against all sorts of weather, 


spot. 


They will not lose their shape or 


Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 


For sale by all first class dealers. 


We send free abeautiful Booklet of Hat Styles for1907. 
Address Department S. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1823 


13 Astor Place, Corner Broadway, New York 
Factory: Danbury, Conn. 
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THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 


Send for Weekly Financial Review 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 





BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK af 
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ndustrials Investigated 


You Should Secure A confidential, con- 


servative report on 
your prospective or present investments in the 
Pacific Northwest. Our technical and com- 
mercial experts investigate Industrials, Manu- 
facturing, Mining, Irrigation, Transportation, 
Lumber, Fisheries, Electrical and like prop- 
ositions and report in full detail. The Mercan- 
tile Agencies, The Seattle National Bank and 
Scandinavian-American Bank vouch for our re- 
liability and integrity, Consultation Department, 


PACIFIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 

















mun: SALT LAKE 





are free from taxation, yielding 6% without de- 
ductions of any kind and are secured by first 
mortgages on real estate worth twice the amount 


I} ofthe loan. Write for booklet ‘* C."* 


‘SALT LAKE SECURITY @ TRUST GO, 























§ The Secured Certificates issued by this bank 
! 
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CITY CEeHonenevererereueresye 





FIRST MORTGAGE O 
UNDERLYING BD NDS 
of Public Service Corporations held by Savings 
Banks and other institutions to net 
Full information on 
5% to 6% request. 


BERTRON, STORRS & GRISCOM, Bankers 
40 Wall Street, New York 223 Land Title Bldg., Philada. 






















EET! Setnl ere RTT ena eae Ake Th 
SBANKING: BYeMAIL: 
se If you wish to invest your money where ie 


it will be absolutely safe and draw a profit- 
able rate of interest, write for booklet 
“8,” which tells ail about the certificates 
of deposit issued by this bank = 
— - ben 
'SAVINGSIBANK: 
TEINGS: ‘ 

" 5 
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BILELINGS*MONT#: 


TAX BONDS 


Bonds issued by Public Communities repaid by 
taxation. 

Securities to net you 5% and over. Akin toa 
Government Bond in safety. 

Send for our offerings, references, etc. Our busi- 
ness is national in extent. 

Send your name for our mailing list. 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 

8 Wardell Building MACON, MO. 


Build with Concrete Blocks 


Make them yourself and save half the cost. 


Experience unnecessary. A 25. 
PETTYJOHN MACHINE 3° 
and equipment for only 

Every machine guaranteed. Senton 
trial. Sand, water and cement only 
materials required. Buildings 
handsome and durable. Big money 


king blocks il. 
Beautiful ack let = FREE 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
ANK Advertising Copy prepared by an ex- 
B pert. Sample ads and valuable booklet 
sent free. Enclose clipping of present space. 
ALBERT HANSON, Box 683, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Why Our Catalogue 


Should bein § 
Every Home 


Our Ca‘ of New York Fall 
and Winte Boyes makes it pos- 
sible for you to do your shopping 
by mail and enables you to save 
greatly on your clothing expense. 

It illustrates and describes, in 
addition to over one hundred of 
the latest New York Styles in 
our made - to- measure ta, 
Skirts, Jackets and Raincoats, 
an attractive line of Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s goods. 

It offers unusual values at 
money-saving prices in Under- 
wear, Petticoats, Corsets, Shirt- 












and shows you what is being 
worn in New York City to-day. 


ment made to your = 
whether you purchase 
our ready-made en 


Fall and Winter Suits 
(Made-to-Order) 


$6 to$25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
rments, which we make to order: 


VISITING DRESSES . . . $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 | 
SEPARATE SKIRTS : $3.50 to $15 | 
RAIN-OCATS 7a iar $8.75 to $18 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Shirt-Waists, Furs, | 
Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Coats, 





s. 
Underwear, Children’s Coats, 
Corsets, Dressing Sacques, 
Sweaters, Handkerchiefs. 





‘We pay Transportation Charges to Any Part of the U.8. | 
Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter Catalogue, sent 


free to any part of the United States. If you desire Samples of 
Materials used in our made-to-measure garments, be sure to men- 
tion the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th Street, New York 


t Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Brauches. 











Do You 
Know About 5 
“Time”? 4 


4 











Immanuel Kant said, “ Time is an 
illusion.”” Elbert Hubbard says, 
‘‘Kant knew.” But read what Hub- 
bard says about “‘time”’ and the 


WOWARD 


WATCH 


in his book ‘‘ Watch Wisdom.” We 
willsend you a FREE copy — you can 
figure it out for yourself, 

HOWARD Watches are sold complete, case 
and movement, at fixed prices by all dealers — 
$35 to $150, according to quality of case, number 
of jewels, and the adjustments. 

Write for “ Watch Wisdom ”— NOW 
E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass.,U.8. A. 
























C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


is the highest grade, the best, purest and 
finest flavored Olive Oil imported into this 
country. I am an expert in 
Olive Oils and I know all 
about them. I personally { 
guarantee my Olive Oil to 
be the purest and best Olive 
Oil that money can buy. 

Food and Drugs Act, Serial No. 5400. 
Packed in cans and bottles. CANS 
-1 gal. $3, % gal. $1.60, 4 gal. 8c. 
SPECIAL OFFER— on sesee ‘nee 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- | 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60c. 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. S, 333 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867 





























| the names of the securities are abbreviated. 
| Reading, as already indicated, is RG; 


| the New York Stock Exchange is only one- 


' prices made for this one-fifth are the pre- 


| the ‘“‘unlisted” department. The sales of 


| on the ‘‘Curb,”’ which is on the street not 
| far from the Exchange. The Standard Oil 
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members of the exchange are brokers | f 
whose business it is to buy or sell securities. 
They charge a commission for doing so. 

In other words, they perform the same 
service that a real-estate agent*does when 

he sells a house or lot for you. 


The Tape and the Ticker | 


The brokers meet in a great hall called 
‘The Floor.” If you stand in the visitors’ 
gallery and see the ‘‘Floor”’ in action, you 
may. think possibly that everybody down 
there has gone mad. All seems to be con- 
fusion, men are rushing around and yelling 
while bits of white paper flutter in the air 
and litter the floor. Yet behind all this | 
bedlam the wheels of a great machinery 
are whirling. Some brokers are buying; | 
some are selling; profits are rising and | 
losses are dwindling. Every broker carries 
a pad on which he makes a memorandum 
of sale. At the close of the business day, 
wkich is three o’clock, there is a com- 
parison of sales. Sometimes a block of 100 
shares of stock has been sold six times at 
six different prices. Yet this block only 
changes hands once, for it goes to the last 
buyer. This is done through the Stock 
Exchange Clearing House. 

On the “Floor’”’ you see the posts around 
which the brokers rally. These posts bear 
the names of stocks. If a broker wants to 
buy or sell Union Pacific or Amalgamated 
Copper he goes to the post that bears one of 
these names. Every sale is recorded, and 
it is this record, sent out on the tape of the 
ticker, that forms the basis of sales every- 
where in the United States. Darting 
around among the brokers are the official 
reporters whose business it is to get the 
record of sales as soon as they are made. If 
a broker selis 500 shares of Reading at 
90, it would go out on the tape as follows: 
“RG 500 90.” To save time and space 


Missouri Pacific is MP; Rock Island is 
RI; New York Central is CEN. 

The transactions of the New York Stock 
Exchange are — y watched by the whole 
trading nation. The tape may spell fortune 
or ruin. If the New York market is de- 
aon the feeling is contagious; if it is 

uoyant and active there is a good feeling 
everywhere. 

Although the number of bonds sold on 


fifth of the total amount disposed of, the 
vailing prices. 


Fixing the Prices of Securities 





Stocks are like a commodity. If there is a 
big demand for them they advance in 
price; if there is a wide tendency to sell | 
they decline in price. When there is a big | 
slump in the market bonds also go down in | 
price, especially those bonds which have 
what is called a speculative value. Thus 
the interests of the average investor are 
closely bound . in the movement of the 
stock market. manipulation the mar- 
ket may be forced up or down. This may 
be done by dumping a lot of a certain kind 
of stock on it. 

But fundamentally the Stock Exchange 
is an income market, and you can go to it 
and purchase an income by buying stocks 
or bonds. 

Two kinds of securities are dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange: ‘‘listed’’ and ‘‘un- 
listed’’ securities. A ‘‘listed’’ security is 
one issued by a company whose resources, 
earnings and record generally have been 
investigated by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee and found worthy. It sometimes 
happens that a corporation, particularly 
an industrial one, cannot meet all the re- 
quirements, particularly with reference to 
reports of earnings. Then it is placed in 


both departments are recorded among the 
transactions of the Exchange. 

There are many securities not traded in 
on the big Stock Exchange. They are sold 


stock, for example, which is not “‘listed,” is 
sold on the “Curb.” There are other 
market places, including the Consolidated 
Exchange, which is a smaller stock ex- | 
change and sells in small lots, and the 
Coffee, Cotton and Produce Exchanges. 

In the operation of Wall Street there arise 
the technical expressions that so often 
appear in financial writing, and an effort 
will be made to explain the most common. | 
There are two main divisions operating in | 
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The illustrations shown above are typical of some 
of the variations of human physiognomy of men. 


To show all the differences that exist would require as 
many pictures as there are men in the world. 


No two men are physically proportioned alike — 
no man is physically perfect. The master tailor 
builds clothes to individual order that outwardly 
correct physical deficiencies and give men the 
appearance of correct regularity. 


You cannot purchase ready-made clothing, no matter how 
high in price, that will fit you perfectly any more than you 
can go into a photograph gallery and get a picture of your- 
self without sitting for it. 


It really doesn’t require much argument to con- 
vince anyone of the advantages of made-to-order 
clothes —the problem is to get the right kind of 
made-to-order clothes. 


The AVERAGE local tailor is well-meaning, but is 
usually behind the times. He does a great deal of guessing 
as to what is correct in style; his assortment of fabrics 
is limited and no telling how oid. 


The EXCEPTIONAL local tailor will satisfy you 
with his tailoring, but his prices ranging from 
$50.00 to $75.00 a suit, are more than you should 
pay, and more than what the clothes are really 
worth as compared with the modern way of 
having your clothes made-to-order — 


The Strauss Brothers’ Way. 


We are merchant tailors on a most extensive scale. In 
nearly every town we have a representative dealer who 
displays our large assortment of new fall and winter 
woolen fabrics. He takes your measurements according 
to our approved scientific system, and we make up the 
clothes for you just the same as if you had come directly 
to us in Chicago. 


The extensiveness of our organization enables us 
to employ the highest grade of skilled designers 
andtailors. The large volume of business we do, 
having the entire country as our field, reduces 
our cost to a minimum, and enables us to make 
guaranteed suits and overcoats to your order for 
$20.00 to $40.00. At our prices you save money 
on your clothes, and feel perfectly satisfied. 


We sell through dealers only. If you cannot locate 
our dealer in your town, write us for his name. 
“The Important Question,’’ Edition A, our new 
Fall Clothes Magazine, in colors, sent on request. 





MASTER TAILORS 


4stablished 1/877 
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Don’t Buy a 
“Dummy Suit” 


ERE’S the kind of Man upon 
H whom the ordinary Suit looks 
mighty Good— 

He’s made of Wood—this Fellow 
—he doesn’t move around very 
much—Consequently the ordinary 
Suit looks as Good a year after he 
has worn it as the first day he had 
it put on. 

lf Mr. Dummy were the only one 
to wear the ordinary Suit—all would 
be well. 

For then the Improper Cutting, 
the Unskilful Tailoring and above 
all the Hot Pressing—Old Doctor 
Goose’s ‘‘Dope’’—that are usually 
in the ordinary Suit, wouldn’t be 
observable. 

Unfortunately a Flesh and Blood 
Man—the kind that doesn’t stand 
still but moves around a good deal 
—gets such a Suit and then there’s 
trouble. 

Old Doctor Goose’s ‘‘Dope”’ 
‘‘fades’’ away gradually, revealing 
the Glaring Imperfections of Cutting, 
and Tailoring. 

The Lapels Bulge—the Collar 
Sags—the Sheulders Break— 
Sleeves Twist—and the ordinary 
Suit looks a very Sad Affair. 

Now you shouldn’t buy a Dummy 
Suit, Mr. Man of Fiesh and Blood 
— You should get a Suit that will 
stand Wear— 

—A Suit in which Style, Shape 
and Fit are not merely ‘‘ doped ’’ in 
temporarily by Old Doctor Goose 
but are sewed into the Fabric per- 
manently by careful needle work. 

You should get a ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Suit 
for that’s the way ‘‘ Sincerity ”’ Suits 
are made —that’s why they have 
their name —and above all things — 
that’s why, no matter how much 
you wear them, the Lapels in a 
**Sincerity ’’ Suit won’t Bulge — the 
Collar won’t Sag —the Shoulders 
won’t Break—the Sleeves won’t 
Twist. 

See ‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits and Over- 
coats at your high grade clothes 
shop—be sure the Label reproduced 
below is in the next Suit you buy. 


THE 
wes 


y 
MADE AND 
GUARANTEED 
KUM. NATHAN 
& FISCHER CO 
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the steck market. One of them com- 
prises the bulls, who buy stocks in the 
expectation that they can sell them at a 
higher price. Hence a bull market is a 
market of advancing prices. The other 
division includes the bears, who sell in the 
expectation that they can buy the stocks 
later at a lower price. Hence a bear 
market is one of declining prices. A bull 
who has bought is ‘“‘long”’ of the market. 
A bear who has sold is ‘‘short” of the 
market. A “long” who sells at a higher 
price than he bought is said to have 
‘realized his profit.’ If he sells at a loss 
he is said to have “‘liquidated.’’ The word 
liquidation, so frequently used in Wall 
Street news, simply means selling at a loss. 
A “‘short”’ who has bought stocks is said to 
have ‘‘covered.”” This may mean either 
rofit or loss. A ‘‘bear raid” is when the 

ars combine and force down prices. 

There are two other divisions: the 
public and the professionals. The public 
comprises the men who come into Wall 
Street occasionally to speculate; the pro- 
fessionals are those who make a business of 
speculating. 


Other Features of the Street 


But fixing the prices of securities, and pro- 
viding the theatre for the large drama 
(it is often a tragedy) of speculation, is 
only part of the great work of Wall Street. 
It has many other important functions. 
The whole nation, for example, comes to it 
to borrow or to lend. It is the seat of the 
money power, and the rates of interest 
established are the rates that rule the 
money market. 

When railroads or industries or trusts are 
to be organized the promoters come to 
Wall Street for the money, for here are 
the money kings who make and unmake 
industrial empires. Wall Street’s banks, 
public and private, and her trust companies 
are the largest and most powerful in the 
country. Then, too, many of the large 
investment houses are located on or near 
Wall Street, and some are members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Thus, through panic and stress, has Wall 
Street risen to the place whereit finances the 
New World and is beginning to finance part 
of the Old. Like corporate power, it has its 
abuses, but the fact remains that it is a vast, 
constructive business force that touches the 
whole American people in some way. 


Pitfalls for Lot-Buyers 


Ry ST as pitfalls are dug for the investor in 

securities, so are they strewn in the path 
of the buyer of real estate. None is worse 
than the subdivision lure which promises 
to build a metropolis over night and in 
which you can buy lots on the installment 
plan, ten dollars down and ten dollars a 
month. This business has now spread to 
nearly every part of the Uni States. 
There is a good deal of it in the East, and 
especially on Long Island, where “highly 
developed”’ lots are sold on any terms and 
at almost any price. 

These ‘‘installment” towns usually fol- 
low in the wake of a really worthy com- 
munity. The promoters buy a hundred 
sandy acres, plot it out in lots, go through 
the performance of grading a few streets 
and then issue eloquent literature. The 
advertisements show handsome boulevards 
lined with shady trees back of which stand 
cozy homes. In the distance may be seen 
a train or a trolley car. This picture of 
content and suburban ease is labeled: ‘‘One 
of the streets of our subdivision.” On 
examination it will be found that there is 
an isolated house or two, a lonely store, and 
a water-tank marking the spot, a mileaway, 
where the train stops on signal. 

Yet thousands of people are led into 
buying lots in these absolutely undeveloped 
places. They are lured by glowing ad- 
vertisements which read : ‘‘ Lots in———ville 
are as good as Government bonds and a 
thousand times more profitable.” This is 
an actual line from an advertisement in a 
leading New York newspaper. 

The tragedy about some of these sub- 
divisions where lots are sold on the install- 
ment plan is that rye | people, tempted by 
the thrilling thought of ‘‘ owning property,” 
start to pay for one or more lots. Then they 
get sick, or lose their jobs, or have some 
misfortune that cripples them financially. 
Then they must stop paying their weekly 
or monthly installments, and the conse- 
quence is that they lose their lots and all the 
money they have put into the property. 
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Stetson Styles 
Fall & Winter 
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The Sirtson Shor €o 
$o Weymouth Mase 
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OUR NEW STYLE BOOK 


Showing authoritative models in Men’s Shoes 
for Fall and Winter will be sent you 


FREE UPON REQUEST 


As with every article of uncommon quality, the 
Stetson is priced in proportion to the expenditure 
of time, skill and money necessary for its making, 
being produced without thought of cheapness in 
the ordinary sense of the word. 


We direct your special attention to the Red 
Diamond trade mark on the 
Stetson 
identification : 
chaseable only at the better ¥ 
stores in each locality. 


Tut STETSON SHOE CO. |. > 


= § So. Weymouth, Mass. aa ae oe : 
$5)30;,%Q00| ) . L r ? a 


STETSON 
SHOE . 
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“The Pen That Inks The Point 


PARKERG&Ee 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Are you satisfied in using a fountain pen to be compelled 
to wipe off the inky nozzle each time the cap is removed 
or have soiled fingers? 

If not, buy a Parker Pen with the Lucky Curve and 
avoid this trouble. 

“*The pen that inks the pdint’’ is the name of a little 
booklet we would like to send you because it tells why 
Parker Pen users have pleasant thoughts and clean pens. 

Perhaps your dealer sells the Parker — ask him — if not ask 
us, and we will send you a beautiful catalogue and a personal 
letter telling you where you can find a Parker Pen dealer. 
It's worth while to be particular when buying a pen. 

aa” See that it has the ‘‘ Lucky Curve”’ 
Standard or Self-filling. Catalogue free. 

The Parker Pen Co., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
European Branch : Stuttgart, Germany. 
Canadian Agency: Buntin, Gillies & Co., Hamilton and 
Montreal. Gerber, Carlisle Co., Mexico City, Mexico. 











3 SIZES 
Adjustable 







Leather 
Garters 


Again improved with patented non-slipping, glove snap 
fastener and lever grip for stocking. ut curved to round 
over the calf of leg snugly; does not bind muscles and veins. 
Of genuine English pigskin, absolutely the coolest, softest 
and easiest-fitting garter. 

At your dealer's or postpaid (50c.). Your initial on support 
if requested. for the ‘* Lincoln *’ and insist upon getting 
it. The name “* Lincoln "’ is on every pair. 


THE LOCKHART-MAC BEAN CO., Inc. 
Makers of “‘ Lincoln ’’ Lisle 50c. Suspenders 
1219 Market Street Philadelphia. 
























E. Lufit & Co., Sydney, Aus. 
. $ “Gem” 
‘ ] 5 ADDING 
. MACHINE 


* Sent on 10 days’trial 
at our e 
Has an Automatic 
Carrier and a Reset- 
ting Device that clears 
the dials to zero. A 
" High-Grade Mechan- 
™ ical Production. Does the 
work of high-priced machines. 
Guaranteed for ¢wo years. 


Co., 332 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalog Free. 
GANCHER, 
tic Adding Machi 

















Rider Agents Wanted 


- in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1907 
F RX: aece ptt be ad Oger. 
/, \ nes' ‘uarantee 
1907 Models $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
1905 & 


$7 to $12 


All Makes and Models, 
goodasnew........ $3 to $8 
Mm Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
the freight and allow TEN 
EE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. /MVrite at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, Chicago 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 
Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 














Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin has long been famous for its 


accuracy and reliability. Itis now 
in great demand in the new models. 
or those who want a remarkably 
true watch at a very reasonable 
price the right watch is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

Right in price—within the reach 
of everyone—‘‘ The Watch that’s 
made for the — 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A wonder- 
fully accurate timekeeper, and sus- 
ceptible to extremely fine adjust- 
ment with the micrometer regulator. 

Adjusted totemperature. Seven- 
teen jewels. Ask to see the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and 
reasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Il. 














‘Try every shaving stick 


and then try 








0] eye age: 


SHAVING STICK 


It's in comparison 
that Colgate’s wins. 








A trial stick, in nickeled 
box, proves it. Enough 
for a month's shaving. 
Sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 
55 John Street, New York City. 
























Represent Quality, 
Style and Economy 


We court investigation 
and, unless we knew our 
goods, should not offer 
to send our magnificent 
catalogue for 12c. (that 
costs us s50c. to deliver) including 
our book, ‘‘ Colonial Beanties.”’ 

FREE — OUR ‘“‘ EVIDENCE’’ BOOK 

Shows 37 leading designs and tells what others 
think of King Mantels. Some in your section. 
It is convincing. Write to-day, stating number of 
mantels required. 


King Mantel 


-—— PATENTS that PROTECT —— 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. b’. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 



















547-549 West Jackson Ave. 
Co. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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In the Open 


Summertime Professionals 


T IS a vacation diversion of the pro- 
fessorial mind, so I have been confi- 
dentially informed, to discuss and 

(theoretically) to correct the various ills 
which prey upon college sport; and during 
this passing summer at Chautauqua, and at 
other similar gathering grounds for those 
who direct the shooting of the young idea, 
we have heard the usual lofty sentiment 
coupled with the habitual resolution ‘‘to do 
something.’’ Therefore, as the colleges will 
now soon be opening, perhaps it will be not 
out of place for me to indicate to these 
reform-filled gentlemen one flourishing 
garden of athletic weeds in which they can- 
not get busy too quickly, if the crop is to 
show an increased yield of peaches over the 
lemons now so plentifully handed out to 
the followers of university athletics. 

The particular ‘“‘lemon” which is in- 
truding upon the college garden where 
only the peaches should grow, and to which 
I refer, is the athlete who accepts board and 
lodging in return for representing a resort 
hotel, or a fire company, or an athletic or 
any other club, in baseball, or on the 
running-track, or in any other branch of 
athletics. 

It is a curious thing that the Union, 
which governs club athletics in America, 
should be showing the way in this weeding 
emp to the Association that has the 

ealth and the care of college track sport in 
its especial keeping; but such is the fact, 
proven by the recent ruling of the Union and 
its evident determination that a college 
athlete must remain a college athlete during 
his college career, while the Association 
looks on, apparently uninterested in the 
breaking of its own rules by its own athletes. 


Wearing the Brand 


There is no influence more insidious or 
more corrupting or more far-reaching than 
that of the summer-boarder athlete; it is 
a type upon whom the brand of the pro- 
fessional should be stamped without delay; 
and yet it is a type that flourishes because 
the wise legislators of the colleges give it 
license. I suppose it is the fault of the 
fathers and the teachers, rather than of the 
boys, if the latter fail to realize the stigma 
attaching to an amateur paying with his 
athletic skill for the food he puts into his 
mouth at a hotel or athletic club training- 
table; it assuredly appears to be the 
teachers’ part to guide the boy who repre- 
sents his school on the field. Every now 
and again the complaining voice of the col- 
lege president breaks into a wail as he 
stands on his chapel rooftop, looking far 
out at sea, as it were, for athletic ‘‘ills,’”’ 
while down on the campus under his very 
nose flourishes the most virulent form of 
athletic disease of which any of us has 
knowledge. 

Would it not be advisable to begin a cure 
here on this spot before again raising the 
long howl of papecown and of despair? 

The fight the Amateur Athletic Union is 
making to keep sport free of the befouling 
touch of this summer-boarder athlete is a 
good fight and will receive the eee of 
the best citizens of the land, even though it 
has no help from the colleges, where the 
initiative in such matters is naturally to be 


—— 

e shall all wish the A. A. U. good luck 
and courage in its struggle to force the col- 
leges to keep their sport clean. And mean- 
while it will be helping the good cause a 
great deal if the Faculties and the athletic 
committees combine to compel the I. C. A. 
—the Intercollegiate Association—to carry 
out its own plainly-worded rule: ‘‘No one 
shall represent any college or university as 
a competitor at an intercollegiate rove | 
who, after February 26, 1898, has attende 
any training-table without paying for his 
board at that table an amount equal to 
that which his board would have cost him 
had he not been at that training-table’’— 
and afterward to make a new rule forbid- 
ding a college athlete to represent any club 
or athletic organization other than his own 
college during his attendance at that col- 
lege. In this way, and in this way only, does 
it seem likely that the summer-boarder 
athlete will be brought to book. 

A boy at home should be taught that sport 
is not a means, but an end in itself; that to 
be one of the team which plays for the ath- 
letic glory of his school or his college is to 
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Stein-Bloch Styles 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 





Fall and Winter 


TEIN-BLOCH Fall 

and Winter styles are 
being shown. Style isa 
thing that is not evolved 
by any one man. 


One man tells you it 
comes from England. 


Another, that it comes 
from two or three Fifth 
Avenue tailors. 


Another, that it comes 
from Boston, or Chicago. 


Each one is wrong. 


Style is the result of all 
those elements combined, 
plus the personal influ- 
ence of a few rich men 
who can afford to spend 
money on fits and freaks 
in clothes and who have 
a good deal of enjoyment 
in planning their own 
models. 


Stein-Bloch collect style from its well authenticated 


sources. 
ball game. 
New York. 


They send a man to the Yale-Harvard foot- 
Another one goes to the Grand Opera in 
Another one goes to Delmonico’s or 


Sherry’s in New York in the height of the season. 
Another one goes to Newport — another to London 
and frequently over the Continent. 


In the meantime Stein-Bloch have been getting 
from England and Paris the very best fashion reports 


obtainable. 


They also have been gathering together 


the fabrics from fashionable looms. 


Then they boil it all down 





a sleeve from one— 


a lapel from another—a collar from another —and 


they get a clean suit. 
are. 
leading clothiers. 


That’s what Stein-Bloch styles 


These clothes can be seen at the stores of the 
Send for the Autumn style book, 


«¢ Smartness,”’ mailed free. 


THIS LABEL STANDS FOR 53 
YEARS OF KNOWING HOW. 














—- 
Ey, 


REGISTERED i688. 











Offices and Shops, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


SINCE 1854 fe 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 
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attain to first and honorable distinction in 
sport; that to play on a hotel nine or to 
run for a club and receive pay in food, like 
the very hireling that he becomes in so 
doing, is practicing deception upon his 
friends and the spectators who think him 
an amateur, to which no high-minded, 
manly boy would stoop. The dishonesty 
is not, you see, in the act itself of being 
supported, but in tne deceit of posing as an 
amateur when in reality you are none, an 
in the unfair advantage you take over the 
perigee amateurs, your boy friends, who 
ave not, perhaps, enjoyed the immunity 
from daily tasks that you have, or under- 
gone the same, or an approximate, amount 
of grooming and feeding in preparation for 
the physical contest. And let me assure 
these boys that the disgrace is not in the 


September 14, 1907 


Fall Housecleaning 


When you clean house this fall, have 
your home decorated with Alabastine 
and make it brighter, more cheerful, 
more sanitary and more healthful for 
the long winter season. The dainty 
Alabastine tints make the walls lighter 
and the rooms brighter. Alabastine is 
the only durable wall coating. Itwillnot 
flake or scale, and best ofall, when once 
applied, the room can be re-decorated 
without the bother, confusion and ex- 


pense of washing andscraping the walls. 

Walls decorated with Alabastine af- 

ford no breeding place for moths and 

insects. Alabastine is the only sanitary wall coating. It is particularly 
adapted for sleeping rooms, clothes-closets, etc. 


professionalism itself, but in the attempt 
to disguise it. 


The Day of the Small Boat 


Boilers 
KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are so built that a sudden F/ 
drop in temperature is not felt Eff 
by the occupants of the build- 
ing, as the special regulating 
appliances permit the opera- 
tor to instantly increase the 
heat efficiency without in- 
creasing consumption of fuel. 


Throughout this present busy yachting 
season, of which the end is not yet, the ele- 
ment most to impress me and to seem to 
me to augur most significantly for the 
future has been the activity among the 
small boats, and especially the increase of 
them among the cruising fleets of the lead- 
ingclubs. Perhapsthis was most noticeable 
on the cruise of the New York Yacht Club, 
because this ‘‘ premier” organization in the 
past has least enco the small craft 
of any of the Eastern clubs. 

Indeed it is quite within the recollection 
of even the “‘rising generation” of yachts- 
men when anything less than a forty- 
footer was looked upon by the committees 
and the nautical members of the New York 
Yacht Club as a mere toy, suitable for the 
sons of members to — with on the Sound, 
but not to be considered seriously as a can- 
didate for any of the club races. Even the 
club’s Rocking-Chair Fleet, which reckons 
many members and no nautical traditions 
to speak of, wouldn’t stand for the little 
boats and their Corinthian pilots. 

Over Boston way, where yacht-club mem- 
bership has always implied more than 
familiarity with the matutinal salute to 
Manhattan, there has n small-boat 
racing time out of mind. Certainly there 
has been no lack of consideration for the 
small boats during the last three years, nor 
want of opportunity for its racing and 
cruising; and what the little craft and its 
crews have shown in both departments of 
the sport has proved a revelation to yachts- 
men who rare yet off the quarter deck. 

There may be shortcomings in some of 
our land sport, but mighty little of a criti- 
cal nature can justly be uttered with regard 
to the development of the small boat inter- 
- : est, or as to the general conduct of its 
é‘ sponsors and its races. And the sentiment 
of yacht clubs is now widely and heartily 
for the full encouragement of this amateur 
division of the game. Very any need so, 
too, for really it is worth more to American 
—— than all the steam palaces and the 

ocking-Chair Fleets which they carry, for 
J these ‘‘playthings” are the nursery of 
American yachting and yachtsmen. All 
the clubs around Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and, where it is possible, on the lakes 
of the Middle West, the Great Lakes and 
the inland lakes, now foster the small boat 
interest. 

All this has made and is making for the 
creation of a class of yachtsmen whose 
knowledge goes further than locating the 
bar button; it is developing a class of canny 
skippers, who will put meaning into that 
usually meaningless term, yachtsman—ap- 
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The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in many different tints that 
can be combined in an endless variety 
of shades. Many beautiful color 
combinations can be made with 
Alabastine to harmonize with the 
woodwork and furnishings of each 
different room. 

Alabastine comes in 5-lb. carefully 
sealed and properly labeled pack- 
ages, and is sold by dealers in paints, 
drugs, hardware and general mer- 
chandise at 50c the package for white 
and 55c the package for tints. 

The book, “ Dainty Wall Decorations,” 
contains designs in colors for every room 

in the home. It will be sent to any 

address upon receipt of ten cents, coin or 


stamps. rite today for free tint cards 
and other valuable information. 


The Alabastine Company 


907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office 
Dept. H, 105 Water Street, New York City. 





The old method of placing 
the chain regulating the draft 
damper in front of the clean- 
ing and feed doors has been 
discarded. Up-to-date con- 
struction places this chain at F 
the side out of the way. 
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There are other features 
about Klymax Boilers and 
Kewanee Radiators which 
make them more efficient and 
convenient than other makes. 

Our free book ‘‘Modern 

Comfort’’ tells the whole 

story of steam and hot water 

heating, what to do and 
what to avoid. Send for it 
to-day. A postal will do. 


1226 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 
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THE 
HEMSTITCHER 
An Attachment for 


Family Sewing 
Machines 











Every woman who owns 
a sewing machine should 
havea Krag Hemstitcher, 

The Krag is the first 
practical and only suc- 
cessful hemstitching 
attachment ever made for the family sewing 
machine. It does absolutely perfect work, quickly 
and easily, and will last a lifetime. The hemstitching 
is done on one piece of folded material, then cut apart. 


Sent postpaid on $2 50 c ordering, state style and 
receipt of price, e make of your machine. 

We guarantee it to work to your entire satisfaction 
or we will refund your money: 

A Krag Hemstitcher will double the value of any 
sewing machine on which it is used. It enables you 
to make even the most inexpensive material rich in 
appearance by hemstitching. Mention make and style 
of your sewing machine a 


Write for Free Booklet 


The booklet thoroughly describes the Hemstitcher and 
method of use, and shows many photographs of beautiful 
hemstitched garments produced by it. You will enjoy it— 
send to-day. 


Universal Hemstitcher Co., 23 West 30th St., New York. 


















On with the dance — but of with the wilted 
) Collar. Be neat always in spite of conditions 
44 or weather. Neither perspiration nor mois- 
| ture of any kind affects Litholin Wa‘ 
Collars and . They keep their shape 
—don’t wilt, crack or fray, and, wiped with a damp 
cloth are as clean and white as when new. Eco- 
nomical and fashionable — in ali the newest styles. 
Collars, 25c. Cuffs, 50c. 

If not at your dealer's, send us style, sizeand 
number wanted, with remittance, and we will 
5 mail to your address postpaid. Complete illus- 
h trated catalogue of full line FREE on request. 
- THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 

'\ Dept. 4,7 Waverly Place, NewYork 














WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BvDSs 


An Unrivalled Delicacy in 
Chocolate 























witt,30 conte we mag to every oae wearing a club — AND 
on his cap—an ve assurance of our . . 
; fone eres having fitting aanamnteiinen to command ff | ASS P, // IN. IS BADGES We Want Story-Writers 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We 
read, criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you 
where to sell them. We teach Story: iting and 

by mail. Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents 
aword. Send for free booklet, ‘“Writing for Profit” ; tells 
how and gives prices. Endorsed by high-class publishers. 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Founded 1895. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 


the boats which may henceforth be called 
upon to defend the America’s Cup. 

In no direction is more being done to 
build up such a class of compet.nt Cor- 
inthians than by the clubs of the West, 
which have their racing on the Great Lakes, 
where, by the way, it takes a real yachts- 
man to handle a boat, small or large, in what 


good, so pure in in- 
gredients, so deli- 
cious in flavor that 
your own taste in 
chocolate will be cultiva- 
ted by eating them. They 
are made under the most 
cleanly and scientific con- 
ditions. The ingredients 
are the highest quality of 
cocoa, vanilla and sugar 
—made by a process 









For Society or Lodge—College or School 
- Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
| Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than shown in illustra- 


tion. Silver Plate $i.00der, GZ 


7" 



















> FREE—our new and 





that distinguishes them from all other chocolate, and they they call out there ** weather. ” Alon handsomely illustrated catalog—shows new I cannot pay for my $3,000 4-Cylinder Motor 

possess that smooth, melting quality which is so desirable. " ° > . styles in gold and silver. sfaction guar- Car which I have paid a 30% deposit on. Machine still 
w yen apace get WILBUR'S pe” se Lee y ne these lines the most meritorious effort an ond ; cetulet yard and ber poor ae in freight house. Best known American make—New. 

send us cents In stamps or coin anc name of your dealer, H t right prices. Special desi ; ‘stimates 

and we will send you one box postpaid. Large , $1.00. the longest fresh-water race is represented ; Reston. Bros. ~~ 13 South Avenue, Retete, N.Y. M WHATHERS® 0007 Mills ae Chicago 











by the Mackinac Cup event, which a week or 
so ago I credited to that excellent club, the 
Columbia of Chicago, whereas credit should 
have gone to that other equally excellent 
yacht club, the Chicago of the same city. 
And there is credit enough for both these 
worthy Not pear sg in what is being ac- 
complished in their particular section of the 
country toward the upbuilding of a yachting 


spirit. AIR-PLAY.” 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shoot ot AUCTIONEERING 


@ ORATURY, 231 Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Tl. Teaches 
mdse., jewelry, live stock and real estate sales. Term opens soon. 
REY M. 


Free Catalogue, CA . JONES, P: 


PATENTS WATSONE, COLEMAN 


Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Terms moderate. 








NITED STATES government bonds are absolutely safe, but yield only 2% or 3%. 
This bank offers in its savings department an investment whi is just as 
reliable -- just as safe, and which yiel is 4% interest, compounded semi-annually. 
Please write for our free booklet “M” which tells all about this bank and its system 
of handling accounts by mail. ASSETS OVER $42,000,000.00 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
° 


CLEVELAND. OH! THE CiTY OF BANKS 
ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION OCOLLARS. 











Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 
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How to Buy a 


Star Winner Range 


There are two ways to buy a stove or range: 


First, take the maker’s or the dealer’s word for 
what it will do; Second, try it yourself in actual, 
every-day use. You know which way is the best — 


L-W Stoves 


are sold on sixty days’ trial—you have the stove or range 
right in your own home to use daily for two months, so you 
can know positively how little fuel it takes and how well it 
heats and bakes. 

You get good, honest value in every L-W Stove or Range. 
They cost you less than other makes, because every cent of 
expense in making them goes into durable material and skilled 


Stove or Range 


you can make no mistake after sixty days’ practical 
test— otherwise you take chances. 


The only way you can prove the truth of what 
the maker and the dealer tell you is by actuai use. 


and Ranges 


workmanship. There are no expensive ‘‘trimmings’’ to in- 
crease the cost without adding one iota to the service. 

Before you buy a stove or range, let us tell you why and 
how L-W Stoves and Ranges cost less and do more than 
others—let us give you the name of our local dealer who 
will show them to you and place one in your own home on 
sixty days’ trial. 


Send a postal today for the name of our nearest dealer and free booklet Stove 


and Range Pointers.” 


It will interest you and help you to buy wisely. 


The Lattimer-Williams Mfg. Company 


394 W. Spring Street 


Columbus, Ohio 





Modern Leader Gas Range 
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No Honing — 
No Grinding 


You know from daily expe- 
rience, at home or in the barber 
shop, that the question is— 
**Why doesn’t a razor hold its 
edge uniformly from heel to head 
without honing and grinding’’? 
Whether it is a safety, with the 
certain tax of new blades, or the 
ordinary open-bladed razor does 
not alter the question. You 
want the comfort and satisfaction 
of a clean, Smooth shave every 
morning with the confident 
knowledge that your razor will 
be ready for instant use the 
next time needed. 

The Carbo Magnetic razor is 


the only razor uncondi= 


tionally guaranteed 


to do this. Thirty years of study 
on the razor situation has per- 
fected a new secret process of 
Electric Tempering 
that positively merges every par- 
ticle of carbon (the life of stcel) 
into the metal—giving a dia- 
mond-like hardness uniformly 
throughout the blade—something 
absolutely impossible with fire 
tempered steel — used in making 
all other razors. 

But test this razor in your own 
home—or if you prefer, have 
your barber use iton you. Send 
us your dealer’s name, tell us if 
he handles the ‘‘Carbo Mag- 
netic’’ razor, and we will mail 
our proposition for testing these 
razors without obligation 
on your part to purchase, 
together with our free booklet 
** Hints on Shaving.’’ This book 
illustrates the correct razor posi- 
tion for shaving every part of the 
face. 

Hollow Ground Double Concave Set of Two in Carbo Mag- 
as Hiustrated Heavy Beards lather Case netic Strop 


$2.50 $3.00 $5.50 $1.00 


A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
443-444 Broadway New York 

















Here’s the Place 


Where Rubberset Shaving 
Brushes are different — better- 
than any other brushes made- 
the SETTING. The bristles in 
ordinary brushes are set in rosin, 








glue or cement, none of which 
can withstand the action of hot 
water. They become crumbly and 
unadhesive and the result is - 


the bristles drop out. ‘The bristles in 


“Rubberset” 


Shaving Brushes 


are set in a head of soft rubber which is then vulcan 
ized (hardened) in a die, into one solid body. Nothing 
can affect this setting. The bristles are Guaranteed to 
stay in. That's why the ‘* Rubberset'' is recognized 
to-day as the only fractica/ shaving brush made. Be 
fair to your face — use a ** Rubberset."* 
Beware of Imitations. ook for our trade mark. 

Price 25 cents up to $6.00 at all leading dealers, or 
direct from us on receipt of price. Write for hand- 
some Booklet showing the numerous styles, 


Rubberset Brush Co., 63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 



















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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How the Advertising Solicitor 
Gets the Man Who Advertises 


By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


F ANY young man believes that he 

would like to make advertising his 

occupation, and later his business, 
there are hundreds of positions waiting 
for him in the large advertising and pub- 
nny centres. The pay is anywhere 
from forty dollars a week up to $10,000 a 
year. But he needn’t apply for one of 
them. In the beginnin e doesn’t need 
any position at all. The publisher of a 
newspaper right in his own town will be 
glad to have him go out soliciting advertis- 
ing on commission, and will help him with 
advice. 

A very large proportion of all the ad- 
vertising agents, publishers and advertising 
managers began as solicitors. It is the 
logical place to begin. This work offers 
an open elimination-trial to anybody who 
wants to enter, and also gives experience 
covering the whole range of advertising. 
In selling advertising space, the solicitor 
also learns how to buy it, to fill it with 
productive copy, to adapt it to many 

urposes. He gets an insight into many 
ines of production and trade, makes 
friends, and is in an ideal position for the 

oungster who wants to get on in the 
hanes world—that is, circulating about 
‘on the outside,’’ seeing it whole, instead 
of being cooped in a corner, centred on a 
technicality. 

Into every business office trail dozens 
of persons who are dubbed “advertisin 
solicitors.” They are of both sexes, a 
ages, and submit every conceivable sort of 
aca They do not give one a 
avorable impression of advertising solic- 


| itors, but this is merely the case, again, 


| Boston on a coasting-schooner. 


of the youngster from Maine who went to 
He said, 


| when he got home, that Boston appeared 





to be a fine city, but he couldn’t see much 
of it from the wharf on account of the 
houses. 

The capable advertising solicitor is 

retty nearly hidden by those who ‘“‘so- 
ficit advertising.’”’ His numbers are small 
—he doesn’t nearly supply the demand 
for himself. He is seldom found traveling 
about with this aimless, annoying crowd, 
for his way of approach is different. 

He falls into three classes: First, the daily 
newspaper solicitor; second, the magazine 
solicitor; third, the advertising-agency 
solicitor. Outside the > of these three 
types exists the crowd of those who take up 
advertising for a time and drop it again. 
It includes the careworn widow, seeking 
“‘ads.” for the strawberry festival program, 
armed with a letter from her clergyman; 
the plug-ugly working for ‘‘de Foist’s”’ 
chowder party, with the weight of the 


| Machine behind him; the schemer hunting 





‘“‘ads.” for a hotel-register, and what-not. 
Room at the Top 


Fortunately, to the capable man these are 
no hindrance. They merely have space 
to peddle; he sells methods of using ad- 
vertising in which space is often but a 
detail. They canvass good and bad alike; 
he approaches only carefully selected 
“prospects.” They are always an unwel- 
come interruption; he is usually a man 
of ideas, useful to the advertiser. Where 
they appeal in the name of charity, the 
Party or good-fellowship, he comes with 
a proposal that no business man wishes 
to disregard—namely, how to get more 
business, how to make more money. 
The old-time solicitor of the loud voice, 
the loud clothes, the loud story, is now as 
rare in advertising promotion as the old- 
time drummer of the “‘entertaining’’ type 
in business generally. When business be- 
gan to be done on yee so and close 
margins, instead o a ang ee he 
had to drop out all along the line. The 
same influence that is cutting down our 
per-capita consumption of spirits has 
eliminated him. Instead of bulking large 
to the eye nowadays, the capable ad- 


vertising solicitor is trim, quiet, not 
assertive. Instead of a ready talker, and 
an endless one, he is often hesitant —for 


the notion that salesmanship: is talk has 
been thoroughly squelched. 
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f1 double service. 








reason is in the book. 
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for Kenreign Raincoats, Kenyon 





and address. 





In these factories sickness does not exist. 
Kenyon Label Guarantees against the dangers 
of wearing clothing made in sweat-shops 
amidst unclean, unhealthy surroundings. 


Kenreign Raincoats are the 
most perfect combination of 
comfort and utility, with style, 
ever produced for men. As use- 
ful on fair days as for rain :—a 


Kenreign Raincoats are bet- 
ter made, fit and set better, and 
cost less in proportion than any 
other rain proof garments. The 


Kenreign Raincoats and Overcoats are 
described in the Free Booklet ‘‘ How to 
Judge an Overcoat,” the information in 
which will save you money every time you 
buy any kind of clothing. Style-books and 
samples of novel fabrics for Fall are ready, 
Light 
Overcoats, Kenyon Overcoats and Hang- 
4 well Trousers ; also for Ladies’ Silk-Rubber 
F Coats, Tourist Coats and other novel lines. 


:, We have a handsome set of colored ‘‘ Den’’ 
fi: Pictures entitled ‘‘ Revelries of a Bachelor’’ to 
r} send free on receipt of your clothier’s name 


C. KENYON COMPANY, Chicago — New York 


Address all correspondence to the factories 
602 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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In order to get the benefit of both 
a copying and a non-copying ribbon 
many typewriters have both kinds 
of ribbon on one spool. 











The New Tri- Chrome 
gives you this combination as well as 
red typewriting when needed, by sim- 
ply moving a small lever. 


The price is the same as that of all 
Smith Premier Models. 


THR 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 








GOING WEST ? Beers for household goods: | 


To and from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast points. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, 


NEW BOOK FREE, Tells all about 
PA Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 
the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- 


ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. 


O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 920 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Chicago 
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Bank by Mail 


with The Cleveland Trust Company 
whose records show that more than 
filly per cent. of its new business 
comes to it through the recommenda- 
tion of satisfied depositors. 


4% Interest 


on savings deposits of a dollar or more. 

Send to-day for our free booklet 
“A” giving full particulars about our 
system of Banking by Mail and other 
reliable information. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Capital, $2,500,000.00 Surplus, $2,500,000.00 
72,000 Depositors 






























Prickly Heat, “tse 


i in price, perhaps, 

J Chafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, substitutes, bet 
and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


(the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Solicitors on a daily newspaper work 
somewhat like the reporters. ey have 
“‘runs’”’ where advertising is likely to 
develop. One man visits the banks and 
brokers, another the department stores, 
another the small merchants, another 
classified advertisers. To go out on the 
street and find persons who will insert 
fifteen-cent liners under ‘‘Help Wanted” 
may appear like hunting for a needle in 
a haystack. But it isn’t. Hundreds of 
firms use the liners steadily—employers, 
boarding-house keepers, real-estate agents. 
| This class of advertising is solicited daily, 
and newspapers sell coupon-books like 
mileage, good for 500 lines of classified 
advertising. 

A very large proportion of advertising in 
newspapers is regular. The solicitor looks 
after advertisers’ needs. He also drums 
up the occasional business, and develops 
new advertisers. The latter offer an 
outlet for his energy and ingenuity in 
what is called ‘“‘creative” soliciting. On 
his run somewhere is a_ conservative 
merchant who has never advertised. He | 
is afraid of cost. The creative solicitor 
studies that merchant’s trade, stock, 
annual turnover and profit, his most 
productive lines of goods, his location, 
clientéle and busy days. The business will 
easily stand an advertising expenditure 
of $1000 a year. The solicitor plans to 
| spend this amount in advertising. He 
| selects ‘‘leaders” from the merchant’s 
stock, writes specimen advertisements, 
has them set in type, and submits proofs. 


PIERCE 


Are You Ambitious 


—to earn more money? 


Then fit yourself to be worth more—make yourself 
a better business man. 


Are you willing to spend one hour a day for six months 
to double your earning capacity for a lifetime ? 
Thousands of men have done exactly this. 


You can do it, too, whether you are earning $500 a 
year, or $5,000 a year. 











HE Sheldon School has enabled 

Over 25,000 men to increase 
their earning capacity from 10% to 
100% and more, by teaching them 
to be better salesmen and better 
business men. 

The Sheldon School is a corre- 
spondence school. You keep right 
on earning money in your regular 
business while you take the Sheldon 


valuable, just as useful and just as 
important to the head of the house 
as to the man on the road. 

It is equally valuable to the 
bookkeeper, the stenographer or 
to the correspondent, because 
back of every kind of business 
is the principle of selling —and 
the man who is master of sales- 
manship is better fitted to dis- 














of Steam and 
Hot Water Heating 


| will heat your home with comfort and econ= 

omy. The comfort is due to the ease with 
i which this system is operated and to the 
uniformity with which the heat is distributed 
throughout every room in the house, no matter 
how exposed it may be. 

The economy is due to freedom from repairs 
} and to the low cost of maintenance, One third 
/ less in cost of fuel than hot air furnaces and 


} much less than other Steam and Hot Water Finally, the merchant consents to a trial, Course. charge any of the duties of busi- 
} systems in cost of repairs, because Pierce and on the skill with which the solicitor . 2. ai 
Boilers and Radiators are’ made by expert The Sheldon Course is just as_ ness life. 


has planned for him depend results. In 
most cases he is transformed into a regular 
advertiser. 


The Ad-Man on Pies and Pins 


A typical case of this creative work is 
that of the Pittsburg newspaper solicitor 
who found a pie-baker on his run. No- 
body had ever advertised pies in that city. 
The baker thought they couldn’t be 
advertised—what could you say about a 
pie? He believed in advertising, though, 
and consented to try some small announce- 
ments. The solicitor wrote them, and 
they talked of purity and cleanliness in a 
way that gave almost news interest—the 


workmen, of the best materials in one of the 
largest and finest factories in the world. 

Thousands have been in use with little or 
no repairs for the past thirty years. Made in 
300 styles and sizes to meet every requirement. 
Nearly 200,000 in use. Sold through local 
dealers everywhere. 


‘* Pierce Quality’ Sanitary Plumbing 


H goods are ideal equipments for Bath, Laundry 
and Kitchen, 












The Sheldon School 


teaches you how to approach men, 
how to interest them, how to in- 
fluence them, how to impress them 
favorably, how to win confidence 
and keep it—how to make the 





desirable sale regardless of odds. 
It teaches the big, broad princi- 
ples of business as adopted and 
practiced by the most successful 
business men in the country. 











Write today for ‘‘Common Sense 
Heating and Sanitary Plumbing,"’ 

i a practical and interesting book. 
H itis Free. 


“Tt pays to pro- 
cure both Heating 
and Plumbing goods 
of the same manu- 
Jacture.” 

















Increased 100% Doubled Salary 


The President of the Sheldon 
School is Mr. Arthur F. Sheidon, 












os best flour, shortening, sugar and fruit, the tho i 
Butler & Pierce es ’ g, suga a who is acknowledged to be one of 
Mfg. Co. sodas teed the cumae take the greatest salesmen American in- 
508 James St. began to grow, and he became a regular dustry has ever known. Mr. Sheldon 


has trained more successful sales- 
men than any other man in the 
world. He knows how to sell goods 
himself, and ke has the ability to 
impart this knowledge to others. 


advertiser. 

Soliciting for a daily newspaper is exactly 
the work to be taken up first by the young 
man who wants to go far in advertising. 
It gives him contact with retail merchants. 
Retail merchandizing is closest to the 
fundamental facts of all demand. No 
matter how many hundreds of thousands 






Syracuse, N. Y. 











“The study of your valu- 


able Course has given me a cer- 
tain self-confidence that I did 


**1 am enthusiastic over the 
value of. your instruction in 
Salesmanship, and my selling 


Is the letter of 


Read what these men who have taken 
the Sheldon Course say about its value, 


: of dollars yearly an advertising man may capacity and earning power ‘ not Geasess before From the 
ine ultimately spend in general exploitation have increased 1008.""—Cuas. and what it has actually done for them, Sandpoint of money 1 am re- 
of manufactured articles on a national GE FORSBERG, Vancouver, Write to them if you wish, and also ask us- much as when I graduated one 


year ago.’'— C. W. MORGAN, 
Mgr., Hammond Typewriter 
Colorado Bidg., Wash- 


to give you a list of ascore of men in your 
own section who are equally enthusiastic in their endorsement Co.. 
of the Sheldon School. 

You may be just starting out for yourself. Then you need the 
Sheldon Course to put you on the right 
road to success. 

You may be a clerk, bookkeeper, sten- 
ographer, correspondent or professional 
man. Whatever your vocation, the Sheldon 
Course wiil help you to make more out 


scale, what he learned of retail trade in his 
apprenticeship will always be of service. 

e will probably have theories. Retail 
merchants will check them for him accord- 
ing to experience—how many people 
responded to the day’s advertisement, 
how much was sold, what profit, what 
the shoppers said. Every advertisement 
eventually comes down to the retail 
merchant and his customers. Even the 


ington, D. C. 


Keener Intellect 


Mighty Good 


7 
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Teachers 19 The solicitor on the advertising staff of business. 
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Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 








Schools, 728 Chicago 





known as ‘‘special agents,’”’ who represent 








being given out. To demonstrate that his 
If your dealer doesn't keep Dixon's Pencils, send publication is necessary, he must often plan Let us send you the book entitled ‘‘ The The Sheldon School, 
Lg et mca en tcags tet onapg and suggest. He also spends a good deal Science of Successful Salesmanship.” It 1800 Republic Bidg., Chicago 
Dept. X. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. of time getting acquainted with manufac- tells exactly how the Sheldon School teaches on Baits goad exo ot porn eexatnne Ge bee eapeans 
turers in his territory who have never the principles of salesmanship by corre- subjects I have checked below. 
advertised, coaching them and encouraging spondence. It is worth any man’s reading, ....Salesmanship Self Development 
S$ af 0 RT Ke 7. Ni D as the newspaper solicitor does. Pub- whether he wants to take the course or not. Ad Wetting ~~ eRe 
lishers of leading magazines and class It is free for the asking. a... ane 
i he +s § re) D VAS journals now maintain advertising offices Promotion Merchandisizg 
4 in New York and Chicago. The magazine Name 
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earn in jays oO ome study, utilizing spare time. or s ’ a : 
full descriptive matter, free, address, interests are taken care of by solicitors 1800 Republic Bidg., Chicago, U.S.A. Position Business............... 
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TAKE TIME 


to investigate the merits of the 
permanently adjusted, 
absolutely accurate 








Gere “Time fora 
Ce F Lifetime”’ 


ee 











Every watch is proven 
perfect before the hairspring 
is added, then the adjustment ot 
the balance wheel is made so 
that it will run correctly in 
different temperatures and in 
all positions. Rockford watch 
adjustment is permanent. 
Absolute accuracy assured. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will send you (free) 


a beautiful booklet —“ The Flight 
of Time’’— and see that you get a 
correct watch at a correct price. 


ROCKFORD WATCH CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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See CT | 
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Three Links in the Chain 
® of Endorsements Given 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 
By America’s Great Men 


} Ex-President Grover Cleveland: 
** In my opinion, the partic- 
ular type of education aimed 
atin Peirce School has some 
important advantages over 
} others.” Seni 


| £x-President Benjamin Harrison: 
“The curriculum of Peirce 
} School is eminently practical.”’ 


Thomas B. Reed, 
(Former Speaker of the House of Rep- 
> resentatives) 

“Peirce School has been 
built up by the necessity of 
the times. It is not a training 
school for warriors, or diplo- 
mats, or politicians, but for a 
calling higher than these.”’ 

If interested in the success of 
a young man or young woman, 
send for booklet containing 
photographs of sixty distin- 
guished Americans who have 
participated in Peirce Com- 
mencements; also ask for the 
43d Year Book. 


L. B. MOFFETT, Director 
917-919 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








Pencil Pointer 





20th Century Perfect 


ratented- < 
Pate You can now 


in. dia. sharpen your pencil quickly 
¥, in- and neatly without scattering the shav- 
ings on the desk and floor,or soiling your hands. Be- 
cause, the beautifullypolished silver nickel cylinder holds all 
shavings and lead dust until an opportune time foremptying. 
Business men, Professional men, Students, in fact every 
pencil user, will, after a trial, find the 20th Century to be 
indispensable. It can't wear out, because new blades can 
be quickly adjusted, and it can be conveniently carried in 
the pocket. 
If your dealer can’t supply you we will send one prepaid 


2% in. jong: 


upon receipt of price. Pencil pointer complete 35 cents. 
Extra blades 6 for 15 cents 


THE VAN DE VENTER SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
31 Exchange 8t., Rochester, N.Y. 
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several publications. The special agent 


| also represents interior daily papers in 


New York and Chicago. 

The successful agency solicitor is usually 
a man who tries to maintain as broad an 
outlook over the whole field of produc- 
tion and distribution as a metropolitan 
editor does over national events and 
world politics. He likes to talk with 
traveling salesmen, manufacturers, retail 
merchants, jobbers, wholesalers, learning 
what is being produced. He studies every 
kind of person to get the drift of con- 
sumers’ opinions and demands. He is 
interested in processes, raw materials and 
prices. 

An agency solicitor lit a cigar one 
morning, and the act suddenly reminded 
him that there was no advertised parlor 
match. He began that very day to pave 
the way for an interview with one of the 
largest match manufacturers. By calling 
on him? No—let the plug-uglies wear 
themselves out against that stone wall. 
By writing him a short letter twice a week 
for two months, each communication 
emphasizing some point in advertising. 
At the end of two months, the matc 
manufacturer knew this solicitor and his 
agency at least by persistence—a quality 
much admired in business when it is 
intelligent. When the solicitor called the 
manufacturer up by telephone and men- 
tioned his name, an interview was readily 
given. 


Showing Up the Banks 


Another solicitor undertook to interest 
the leading bank in each town of a certain 
State in advertising. He first collected 
statistics of deposits for each town, and 
by comparison with the wages paid in 
industries at each place, on the assumption 
that every one ought to bank ten per cent. 
of his income in ane times, demon- 
strated that the banks were carrying only 
twenty-five to forty per cent. of what they 
should have carried. His method of 
approach was different. He made per- 
sonal visits, and, without saying anything 
of advertising at first, took the bankers 
to task for negligence. In some cases he 
had literally to talk his way through brass 
gratings and past tellers. But he always 


| reached the directors’ room, and there his 





statistics made an argument that could 
not be ignored. When the bankers began 
to express concern about their missing 
deposits, then was time enough to talk 
actual advertising. 

This solicitor got into one bank with a 
signboard so old and weather-beaten that 
it was nearly unreadable. At the head 
of this institution—notable for its solidity 
and surplus—was an old sea-captain who 
looked so hidebound and conservative 
that the solicitor’s heart sank within him. 
Waterloo at last! The aged president 
elevated an ear-trumpet, and for two hours 
sat stone-faced, immovable, while the 
solicitor unfolded his facts. In the corner 
two younger men, the cashier and secretary, 
tried to throw cold water on the advertising 
man’s arguments, smiling ss 
nudging one another. Finally, the talk 
was over, the evidence all in. The old 
skipper slowly folded his ear-trumpet, 
‘aaa his beard in doubt and reflection, 
and then gave his verdict. 

“Johnny,” he said to the cashier, ‘what 
this young man says seems to be true and 
very sensible, and we ought to do what he 

roposes. This afternoon you and he had 
Sather work out the details.” 

That bank proved, in the end, one of the 
‘‘young man’s” best clients in the whole 
State. 

Selling advertising differs from most other 
lines of salesmanship. The youngster who 
goes out on the road to sell notions, for 
instance, has an established trade to visit. 
When he knows his trade he simply goes 
round each month among friends—or at 
least merchants whose characteristics and 
prejudices he knows. There is a lingo of 
notions that bot’: know, and it gives a 
basis upon which to begin doing business. 
His customers buy notions—have to have 
them. 

But the advertising solicitor has no 
regular trade. His work carries him 
among strangers. There is no universal 
advertising lingo. Many of his‘‘ prospects” 
have made up their minds to buy no 
advertising — believe in it, but can’t afford 
it. They concede him knowledge about 
advertising, his own game, but are certain 
he doesn’t know anything about notions. 
His first task is to prove them wrong. 
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you how it should be done. 


Varnish Remover. 














QUALITY — 


Textbook on the selection and use of paints 
and finishes. 
be, old oz new, on wood or metal, this book will tell 


To rebeautify a bureau, or other piece of furniture, for instance, the 
chapter on “Refinishing Furniture’’ explains how you can produce any 
desired finish. A popular method is to apply Acme Quality Furniture 
Varnish after removing the old varnish with Acme Quality Paint and 
The result will be a rich, lustrous, enduring finish. 


Dealers have both the finishes and the book. 
the book, send his name and we will mail copy free. 





Paints and 
Finishes 
For the Home 


The Acme Quality plan makes 
every housewife, however inexperi- 
enced, a practical paint buyer and 
successful user of paints and finishes 
for shabby things about the home. 

The trademark Acme Quality, 
covering the world’s most complete 
line of paints, enamels, stains and 
varnishes, enables you to get the 
finish made exactly for your pur- 
pose, by telling your paint dealer 
what you wish to do and asking for 
the proper Acme Quality specialty 
for that use. The trademark on the 
can is a guarantee that you have 
the finest finish obtainable. For 
competent direction in applying, ask 
the dealer for the 


ACME 





—_—————_—— 


No matter what the work may 








If yours can’t supply 


























Address Dept. Q, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
~d l) 


















Write TO Us and FOR Us 


humor, etc. 
letters received. 
FREE if you write on 


correspondence). 
of paper and-envelopes. 


CWHITE & WYCKOFF MFG.CO.% 


MAKERS OF 


SEND for a copy of The Autocrat of the Writing Table. 
how, when and what to write; contains letters of travel, criticism, 

5 CASH PRIZES PAID EACH MONTH for the best 
Become a regular contributor. 


AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 


(the: paper that reflects refinement and meets every requirement of social 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, send us 25c for sample box 
[ Write on Autocrat Stationery. 
send tree upon request Autocrat envelopes and paper. 


“THE AUTOCRAT, ” Dept. 122, Care of White & Wyckoff Mig. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 












It tells 


A copy will be mailed 






If desired we will 
Address 












Add TONE to your sta- 
tionery in the OFFICE, 
BANK, SCHOOL 
or HOME by using 
Washburne’s Patent 










Handsome 
Compact 
Strong Easil 
thumb and finger. 

peatedly and “‘they always work.”” Made of 
Brass. Put upin Brass Boxes of 100 each. 
3sizes. Send 10cforsample box of 50, assorted 
sizes. Illustrated descriptive booklet free. 
Allstationers. Liberal discount to the trade. 


Can be used re- 





1B 
The 0. K. Manufacturing Co.,Inc., Dept. F, Syracuse, N. 


=< (medium size) 








Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 


Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. e teach 
Telegraphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write today 
for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 
Railroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Ti phy, 

(Estab. 35 years.) i Wis. 


**S$UCCESS”’ 


$250 AUTOMOBILE $400 w) 
The Original Auto-Buggy 


Practical, durable, economical and 
absolutely safe. A light, strong, steel- 
tired Auto-Buggy. Suitable for 
city or country use. Speed from 4 
to 20 miles an hour. Our 1907 Model 
has an extra powerful engine, patent 
ball-bearing wheels; price, $275. Also 10 h. p. $400. Rubber 
Tires, $25 extra. Write for descriptive literature. Address 















SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 








Taxes for Art Advancement of the West. 
Next Term Opens September 23. 





Saint Louis School and Museum of Fine Arts 
Technical Classes Competently Cover the Field 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, APPLIED ART.—lIllustration,,. 
Pottery and Bookbinding Courses Pronounced Practical Successes. 
Has Grand Prize from International Jury, World’s Fair; 


Has $100,000 a Year from City 
Director, HALSEY C. IVES, LL. D. 
— Write Free Illustrated Handbook — 











Earning 
Money 


Any one—nian, woman, 
boy, girl—can do itand no 
experience is necessary. 
THE LapIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 
Post have made it sure. 
All you need is faith in 
If you think 
you're going to amount 


yourself. 


to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 














This Remarkable Stove 
Burns any Fuel 


Hard or soft coal, slack, wood or 
corncobs —it warms the house com- 
pletely with any fuel. Burns clean 
with almost no ashes, We sell this 
wonderful heater direct to user, 
saving you all dealer’s and middle 
man’s profits. We pay the freight. 


Try it at Our Risk 


Our 30 day trial offer allows you 
to test our claims for this stove at 
no risk to you. Don’t buy a stove 
before you investigate this. Send 
today for our catalog, with special 
order blank, for our trial offer. 


Diamond Stove Co., 
222 Grand River Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 




















PORTAGE, W1s. — Last fall I used ‘* Save- the- Horse "’ on ring- 
bone. The horse is entirely cured. Please send at once another 
bottle, to try on another case. Enclose check.—F. E. BRONSON. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. —I cured a horse 19 years old of bone 
spavin with ‘‘ Save-the-Horse."’ The horse goes perfectly sound. 
—D. W. NORTHROP. 
$ P00 @ bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 

for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 


vin, 
(except low), plin' 
Capped Hock, Windpuft, Boil, Lo) 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Ss 
or Express paid, Troy Chemical Company, > ° 


overnment Positions 


41, 877 Appointments »* were made to Civil 


rvice places during 


trainers on every kind of case. 





the past year. Excellent opportunities &,. young people. Each 
year we instruct be mail thousands of persons who pass these 
examinations a large share of them receive appointments 


and 
to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tow of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 








about all g 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 









AKES and burns its own gas. ‘0- 
duces 100 candle power light— 


THE BEST LIGHT co. 
5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio 
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Wisite for our handsome new 
Full information. 

D.C. 
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Are a Farmer or Not 


Write forT his Free Book 


— Tells All About the Fortunes Being Made on 


Canada Wheat 
Farm Lands 


300,000 People 
Only 50 Miles from U.S. 


Cheaper Than Homesteads—On 
Railroads—Fine Land Invest- 
ments— Best Neighbors 


even half way dissatisfied with work- 


ing hard on a farm in the United States for small 
returns —if you want to read about the greatest land 
of promise in America and actual results in dollars — 
or if you want to read about what thousands of 


doing—just write for this interesting, 
book, sent postage paid anywhere fo 


Tells about opportunities in 


Sas-kat-che-wan 


The Heart of the Great Wheat Belt 


— Tells how and why you 

can go to Sas-kat-che-wan easily 

—or stay at home and rent your 

land there by investing only a little 
money. 

— Tells you all about others’ expe- 
riences with letters from happy people 
who have made their best start in life and 
fortune by eithergoing to Sas-kat-che-wan 
or buying fine wheat lands there. 

— Tells you all about the Soil, big 
crops of Ar Wheat, Barley and Oats 
raised there—the easy-to-get-to-markets 
—the towns—the splendid railroad 
facilities —the elevators—the great water 
supply and the invigorating climate. 

— Tells why over 189,000 people went 
to Canada last year and why over 300,000 
are going this year—about your neigh- 
bors, mostly Americans, with some 
thrifty Swedes and Germans. 


—Tells you why it pays you! better to 
take a 160-acre quarter-section Wheat 
Farm here instead of a‘‘ homestead” way 
off from the railroad and market. 

—Tells you our easy terms to get the 
best land at low prices per acre. 

—Tells you how you get your title 
direct from the Canadian Government. 

—Tells you all about us—with bank 
references—and all about our 500,000 
Acres of Farms in Sas-kat-che-wan. 

—Tells all facts, with pictures and 
maps, which willinterest youand make you 
glad you wrote for our FREE BOOK and 
terms aid prices for this wonderful land. 

—Just write us a postal card or letter — 
Now. Let us send you our interesting 
Free Book to read so you can Prove for 
yourself what we tell you here and hun- 
dreds of other facts. It will pay you well 
to read this book. Write today. Address 


Saskatoon & Western Land Co. Ltd., 431 Main St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





ARNELY & BERR 
SKATES_ 


SKATING is the most healthful and fascinating form of exercise known. 
These essential qualities are all combined in 


that you are securing strength, safety and speed. 


In selecting your skates, see 


BARNEY & BERRY ROLLER SKATES 


THEY are made from cold rolled and embossed sheet steel, with carbonized steel cones and large — 


Y"— bail bearings 
: Barney & & Ber 


wear longer and are much faster than any other roller skates made. 
Send for Free Illustrated Roller Skate Catalog. 


@& Berry Skates or none. 


If your dealer hasn't our skates, he will order for you. 


Either steel, fiber, boxwood or aluminum rollers furnished. 
try Skates are atrifie higher in price than the common kinds, but they look better, 


Make up your mind to have Barney 


Otherwise we will sell direct. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Makers of Ice and Roller Skates, 111 BROAD ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


Announcements, etc. , engraved and printed. 


Visiting Cards 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 


Stationery. Write for samples. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


KODAK FI LM Finished Promptly by Experts, 


One roll developed and twelve unmount- 


ed Velox Prints from best negatives, returned postpaid, 50c. with 
order. 


Highest Grade Work. Write for ta es. 

ROBERT JOHNSTO 
Ketciy and Supplies, Expert Pheto-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Please write to our Banking by Ma 


il Department at once tor our free booklet 


‘“*J,” which explains our method of dividing profits with depositors to whom 
we have paid an average rate of 5% per annum for 37 years, and who have 
shown their confidence in us by entrusting over one million dollars to our care. 
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How 
many trips 


to the laundry? 


SENIOR 


A Good Style 
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hon mit ish appearance 
aly my wea 

Corliss-Coon Collars are better 
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& FREE nyuew 


Dept.V, Troy, N.-Y. 
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Coon & Co., 
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$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. 


The only profession in which the demand 
for practitioners exceeds the supply 
We fit you to pass the C, P, A. Examination 
and equ 1ip you for practice anywhere, This 
school is recognized as the standard. Our 
instruction is individual — No classes. 
Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Fraction! 
Accounting Auditing, Commercial Law 
ing and Business Practice. 
Hu indreds of successful students now enjoying 
fine incomes. 

Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning subject 
that interests you. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 

27-29 East 22d Street, 

New York. 















A 

clean 

: . sweep of | 

Price everything 
in stock not 

and Less absolutely NEW 


FAY-SHOLES, 287 Broadway, N.Y. 


Salesman’s Samples, 
Shop Worns 
Second-Hands — 
ALL GOOD 





















“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication. 












wy BOOK Za 
A 


You are no greater intellectually than 


your memory. Lasy, inexpensive in 

creases income, gives ready memory for 

Ss, names, business details, studies, conversation; devel 
ops will, public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 


ALENT YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 for one invention ; 3 
another $8,500. Boo ow to 
Obtein a Patent” and “ What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our ex 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 














( CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
y, 951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 











Amateur Photographers 
We will make from your film, 

For 25c. and mount ready to frame a 

magnificent 8x 10 enlargement worth one <ol- 

lar. Films developed 25c. per doz. Velox 

prints, mounted 5c. each. Photo Dept. 

JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 535 OLIVE 8T., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The cold, wet Spring was a great 
disappointment as a painting sea- 
son. Many postponed the work. 

Late Summer or early Fall is in 
some respects the best season of 
all for painting. No frost or mois- 
ture to ruin the paint film. 

But read our book first. 38 pages 
beautifully illustrated, full of plain 
facts and money-saving sugges- 
tions. Two pages at the back 
advertising our Pure White Lead. 
| “Your book has proved very [> 
valuable,’’ writes.one property | 
owner, and we have received many 
letters in the same vein, 

Free to you. Address Dept. P. 

Our Pure White Lead is for sale 
by first-class dealers everywhere. 
Look for the Dutch Boy Painter on 





the keg. E 
| NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY [#9 




















in whichever of the follow- 9 

ing cities is nearest you: a." 

| New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
H Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, ae 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. C@,); a 
Pittsburgh (Nationa! Lead & Oil Co.) rt 

at 


Money-saving 
and health- 
protecting 
plumbing is 
also of vital 
interest to 
property own- 
ers. Send for 
booklet, “Good 
Plumbing.” 























SANITARY * 
HEALTHFUL » WARM : 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. ‘aper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ter: ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3 00 a dozen, F.O.B, Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
tothe mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
i diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
} Ror 


erspi- 


F. O. B. Cincinnati, or wil! mail 50, pest paid, for $1.00, 
Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio, j} 
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HAND 


GOKEY’S mave 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 
ifyou wanta good waterproof 


largest and best uipped fac- 
tory in the world for hand- 
made shoes. 
Gokey uses Moose-Calf uppersand Rock- 
Oak soles -—— these shoes wear like iron. 
Gokey makes them fit — takes care of 
tender feet, too. Latest styles for 
all outdoor uses. From $3.50 up, 
delivered prepaid. Write for 
iMustrated booklet. 

WM. N. GOKEY 
SHOE CO. 
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it dangerous? And I don’t think any one 
else is going in from here.” 

“It will be all right once I’m on the 
train. I’ll take a cab when I get to town,” 
asserted Philip. 

‘Well, good-night!” she said, looking at 
him anxiously before she went. Something 
lay upon his sleeve—one of the long- 
stemmed, green-leaved roses that she had 
worn. It kept him company that night, 
in which he did not sleep, although he knew 
that vigil did not help his straining eyes. 

He ate his breakfast alone the next 
morning. It was a brilliant day, with an 
intoxicating breeze and a blaze of sunshine 
that made him wince, and blotted out the 
whole world for an instant, as he fumbled 
with the catch of the gate. He had for- 
— in timing himself, that he couldn’t 

urry. He swore under his breath with 
vicious intensity, and then caught himself 
up as Constant Hallowell ran down the 
path and her quick fingers found the catch. 

‘‘T’m going to put you on the train,” she 
announced professionally. ‘‘ You haven’t 
much time to lose! Take my elbow as you 
did the other night. There!” 

There was no time for conversation as 
they ran. More than all the moonlit soli- 
tude, or their communion by the brookside, 
this early morning nearness seemed the 
most intimate thing possible. He only 
spoke once to tell her briefly not to give 
him so much of the path, for the long grass 
was too wet for her, and to call out, ‘‘ Thank 
ai good-by; I’ll be back at noon,” as 

e stood on the steps of the last car. She 
didn’t know, though he did, that after 
to-day he was to drop fathoms deep out of 
her life. He began to have the spent, lan- 
guid feeling of the sick man—he felt that 
she had known it, and had looked at him 
anxiously from time to time. He wouldn’t 
have the strength to keep his infirmity to 
himself much longer, any more than he 
would have strength to withstand her 
compassion much longer. When he got 
back again to-day, he would pack up his 
things and go to the house of his sister, 
although she was in Europe. Nay, why go 
back to The Nook at all? He could send for 
his things. The stabbing thought came 
next that he had never even heard her sing! 

The life and stir in town were in a way 
veg my & He had a good deal to do, and 
even in his worst, most blinding moments, 
he managed to get along somehow. There 
was a feeling that he must store up every- 
thing he saw, to draw on in those days 
when he was to be walled in entirely— 
withdrawn from life. He went to the bank 
and drew out a large sum of money. The 
possession of money made one feel more 
prepared; stronger for what might happen. 

octor Warren, the oculist, would be back 
nov, he found, in a week. 

He took a fierce satisfaction in ordering 
more flowers for Constant, and chocolates, 
and a couple of new books. His errands 
took him past the optician’s, for whom he 
felt a strong aversion. He could see the 
dark form of that jewel-eyed, unsympa- 
thetic assistant through the plate-glass 
window, even now bending perfunctorily 
toward acustomer. Philip hurried past the 
shop on his return to his cab, which was 
blocked a little farther down, only to hear 
his name called as he had his foot on thestep. 

“Mr. Johnson! Mr. Johnson!” 

‘*Why, Mr. Stein!” said Philip, as, turn- 
ing in surprise, he almost fell into the arms 
of a hatless, bushy-haired, gray-bearded 
man with enormous geen mg spec- 
tacles. Mr. Stein’s body, narrow, stoop- 
shouldered and wiry, seemed merely an 
accessory to his lionlike head and the 
shrewdness of his small eyes and kindly, 
puckered mouth. He laid hands on Philip 
now. “tt dear sir, come with me back! 
Hein! I have been telephoning all over 
the country for you. No results—and now 
= are about to pass me, already yet! My 
etter did not reach you?” 

‘‘Why, no,” said Philip, taking the chair 
to which the old man had hurried him per- 
force through the shop, stationing him at 
one of the small tables below the barom- 
eters. Mr. Stein planted himself in the 
little chair exactly opposite, his knees 
touching Philip’s as he leaned forward and 
clipped off Philip’s glasses neatly, holdin 
them up to the light, and wiping them o 
with one of the pieces of tissue-paper on the 
table, before looking through them in, 
with little snorts and mutterings. His body 
seemed to shrink and become of less and 
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THE CALL of the WEST 


Young Men—Men of brain and brawn —the West is calling for YOU. 
There are no buffalos to hunt — no Indians to fight — but there is land 


to till—rich virgin soil, waiting for the plow. 
develop and forests of fine timber ready for the ax. 


IDAHO 


WASHINGTON 


There are mines to 
In the states of 


MONTANA 


NORTH DAKOTA 


are countless opportunities for stock raising, farming and every branch 


of business. 


share in this work, go this fall. 
you independent in a few years. 


The great development of the next few years will be in 
these states along the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. t 
The West needs you and will make 


If you would 


Book on WASHINGTON, MONTANA 


or NORTH DAKOTA, Free on request. 
Name the state you are interested in. 


Max Bass, General Immigration Agent 
Department B—220 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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ON CREDIT 


Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats, 
Topcoats and Raincoats direct 
from our factory by mail 


For $15 and $18 


We require no security or 
reference and we trust any 
honest person anywhere in 
the United States. 

We send garments on ap- 
proval—you don’t pay a pen- 
ny ’till you get the clothes 
and find them satisfactory— 
then pay $1.00 a week. 

ye are the pioneers and 
twice over the largest Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We 
operate 73 stores in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United 
States and haveover 500,000 
customers on our books. 
FREE Send today for our fine line 
of Fall and Winter samples. 
Self measurement blank, tape and 
full particulars of our convenient 
payment plan—all free to you. 
Commercial rating $1,000,000. 


Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
246 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 











Moving Picture Machines 





STEREOPTICONS (QQ) MONEY Entertain= 
(e ing the Public. 


Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 

Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn 8t., Dept. L, Chicago. 


selee 








I Teach Sign Paintin 


Card W: or Lettering by 
mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
instruction is practical, personal and 
h gh y are successful. 
Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 








“Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.”" 











Gillette Blade Holder For Sharpening 


Gillette Blades, $1.00. Guaranteed the 
best and only satisfactory blade holder. 


GEORGE H. PEMBROKE, New Brunswick, N.J. 














COLT 


EIGHT SHOTS IN 13 SECONDS 


Added to 


Increased Velocity 
Greater Penetration 


Simple in Construction, durable, reliable. 
compact, flat like a book in the pocket, 
by the COLT guarantee, are some fea- 
tures of the COLT Automatic Pistol, 


TRADE MARK 


cal. 32, weight 23 ounces. 


Mailed on request. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Hartford, Conn. 


Catalog “Pistols” describes all models. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
15. Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 


STRENGTH IN NUMBER 







Light, 
and backed 
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The Varnish for the 
Home Beautiful 


I. X. L. FLOOR FINISH 


is made for those who take pride in the 
appearance of their home — those 
who want their hardwood floors to be 
at their best —smooth and bright and 
free from heel marks and scratches. 

I, X. L. FLOOR FINISH is the 
best and highest-priced floor varnish 
made (about s0c. more a room). 
It is well worth it! It lasts from three 
to five times longer than any other. 


o—4onl aes! 


To get the best possible results, a floor finish 
should be applied by an expert, but owing to 
its easy flowing, quick drying qualities, the 
novice can get better results with £Z.E. 
Floor Finish than with any other preparation, 
For general interior woodwork, 
ask for SMITH’S I. X. L. PRE- 
SERVATIVE 

COATINGS. 


Send for ‘*Rules for 
the Preservation of 
Hardwood Floors.”* 
Free if you mention 
your dealer’s name, 














| Edward Smith&Co., |! 
= 45Broadway,N.Y. | 
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Free for Your 


Automobile 
2" On 30 Days’ 
* Rough Road 

Test 


Here’s a neat, 
compact and sim- 
ple device that 
absorbs the shock 
and jar of the 
car when it 
= ‘hits the high 
bumps” on 
rough roads. 


Hotchkin 




















Th 
Anti-Jolt Device 


This device insures easy riding at any speed on 
any kindof road. It checks the recoil of the spring 
— cuts out the “ throw ”— eliminates the jar and 
jolt — saves wear and tear on tires — prevents the 
racking of your engine and transmission. Means 


comfort, safety and economy to every user. “The Hotch- 
kin Anti-Jolt Device is in use on thousands of cars 
and giving splendid satisfaction. Easy to attach and regu- 

ite. Never gets out of order. Absolutely fool proof. 
Saves its cost in a single season and lasts as long as the car. 
The only practical shock eliminator on the market. 


On Trial at Our Risk 

We take the risk of a 30 days’ test on the worst roads you 
can find. Send for the “ANTI-JOLT BOOK” and 
ask for a set on trial. Then ‘‘ bump the bumps’’ to your 
heart’s content as a test of our strong claims for this won- 
derful device. For sale by dealers, or supplied direct if 
not handled by yours. Better write now. 

The Hotchkin Mfg. Co., 1281 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
maninailed FxEr. Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist hy 
290P Broadway N.Y. City | 
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rtant accessory 
to that wonderful bushy head and fathom- 
ing intelligence. His eyes pierced Philip, 
as he said: 

“You did not get my letter? So. You 
haf been wearing the wrong glasses. My 
nephew, he mixed them. The gentleman 
who got your glasses, he haf a very strong 
’stigmatism—he brought them back last 
night. I do not know how you see with 
these.” 

“T haven’t been seeing!” cried Philip 
piety. His anger flamed forth. 
‘My eyes have been entirely chewed up; I 
thought I was going blind. I don’t know 
but what they have ruined my eyesight, 


— 

r. Stein puckered his lips and waved 
his hand. “No, no! They are strain’, of 
course—but they get all right again. You 
are near-sighted, very, but your eyes are 
strong; they are very strong—they are 
very strong. Now, put on these,” he ten- 


dered another pair to Philip. ‘‘That’s a 
different thing, hein? These fool boys, 
they ruin my beesness! You bathe your 


eyes in some hot water and sit out-of-doors 
where it’s green and quiet, and rest them 
two—three days, and you will be all right. 
Now, don’t +s let any one scare you about 
your eyes; I look after you. You do your 
work, and I look after your eyes—hein?” 

‘**Yes,’’ said Philip. eavens! what a 
difference those accustomed lenses made to 
his orbs, now that the other accursed pair 
were gone. They were like a healing touch 
after that darkening, wavering blur that 
had sickened him bodily, but even that was 
nothing to the relief of that healing touch 
to the mind. He tore along with a swift, 
swinging stride, with a joy in the sureness 
of his step that made mere life itself a revel. 
People turned in the street that day to look 
at Philip; he seemed the embodiment of 
strength and joyfulness of heart—and he 
laughed with delight in the face of the world. 

It was still early when he got out of the 
train which shuffled in at the little station, 
and, before it went bustling out again, 
gave long whistling shrieks to tell every one 
that the one-fifty-five had come. As he 
took the path to The Nook, Philip breathed 
in, as never before, that intensely vivifying 
atmosphere that is part of a not-too-warm 
summer’s day at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, when there are few people out, but 
every insect chirps and drones or buzzes; 
when the rll grass and weeds are 
sunned down to the very heart of things, 
and send out an indescribable warmth of 
perfume, and the open fields and the blue, 
open heavens give a free openness of heart. 

ere is a sense of beauty, and a dear, 
natural, earthly yet heavenly longing that 
is in itself a sort of bridal of earth and spirit. 
The beauty of the day, the hour, seemed 
somehow like Constant’s. Yet, as he strode 
easily along, a new thought suddenly called 
him to a halt—in another moment the turn 
of the road would bring him within sight 
of The Nook. That long whistle of the 
train—if she had heard that—would she 
possibly be on the lookout for him? And if 
she saw him like this—if he didn’t need her, 
how much would he get of her? Oh, in 
time, he swore to himself, he would get all, 
all—but without that strong plea of weak- 
ness it would take a hard fight! He wasn’t 
afraid of the outcome; if he wanted, he’d 
have! But the time, he grudged that! It 
would take time to warm her glintingiciness. 
She could be almost unbelievably difficult. 

He went on slowly and yet more slowly, 
meeting the rush of another thought, a 
smile growing at the corners of his mouth. 
What if he did not tell her of the change? 
That thought drove all else before it. 
Some foretaste of triumph had gone to his 
head —the very sharpness of his self-denial 
before seemed to make this soft deception 


‘allowable now. Oh, she should forgive him 


—afterward! Who was he, to forego when 
he needn’t? 

As he turned the corner, he looked up; 
Constant Hallowell was gazing down the 

ath. The conventional cut of her white 
rock couldn’t disguise the lovely lines of 
her figure as she leaned forward into the 
sunlight that rayed her shining hair. Per- 
haps it was because his eyes were fixed 
upon her that he stumbled slightly. The 
next instant she had run to him, smiling 
with relief. 

“I was so afraid something had hap- 
pened to you,” she said, and slipped his 
thrilling hand around the curve of her arm. 

Oh, if she did not know why her cheeks 
flushed a little, he did! 


(THE END) 
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in motion and all being run on two gener- 
ators. They’re climbing up over the hills 
to supper now, and they won’t roast you in 
the morning papers, Mr. Connaughton. If 
they’re decent, they’ll give us a good word 
for this night’s work.” 

He felt that the new Number Two was 
almost paying its way. 

Old Jim smiled for the first time in a 
harrowing day, as he leaned over the row 
of shining dials brightly lighted by a row 
of green-shaded incandescent lamps. 

“Ye’re all right, Winthrop,’ said he, 
‘even if you was a young fool to come out 
here on this night in such shape.” He 
peered closer over the needles that in- 
dicated so much. ‘‘ What’s this boy drop- 
ping back for, Browne?”’ he asked sharply. 

inthrop Browne was in his comfortable 
office-chair and nearly in a drowse. His 
arm pained him a great deal. His ex- 
posure had done it no one. He was very 
weak and very tired from lack of sleep. 
His office was hot and stuffy, but he heard 
Connaughton’s question and was awake 
in a moment, and up at the switchboard. 

‘*What’s this?” he ejaculated. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s to the bad again!” 

Donnelly came running into the place 
from the engine-room. 

‘That Corliss won’t ever stand an over- 
load strain,’ he told the two men. ‘She 
went out at less than 3500.” 

Connaughton now faced Browne sharply. 
This was a time for measures, not scoldings. 

‘How long will it take to get her in 
shape to cut in again?” he cahet. 

‘*Twelve hours. She’s worn out, at the 

t, ” 


‘How are you going to carry the load 
with one engine?” 

Browne did not answer his chief. In- 
stead he turned quickly to Donnelly and 
began giving orders. 

‘Keep the power as even as you can all 
over the system,” he said; ‘‘but try and 
give folks that are getting home the best 
chance. Don’t tie up any line more’n five 
minutes if you can help it. Then jam all 

our boilers and your steam into the Num- 

r Two. She’s got to do the trick.” 

Again the turbine was equal to the 
emergency. Slowly her needle turned 
until it reached 15,000, and then Browne 
shouted through the tube to Donnelly: 

“That'll do. You hold her nozzle up to 
that and we’ll turn the trick. We've got 
every car moving again, and we'll keep 
them moving as long as you give us the 
pressure. We'll pull through all right over 
the peak load.” 

Connaughton was too delighted with the 
way that Bloomfield Street was handling 
the traffic—and with a single engine, at 
that—to talk. He sat and breathlessly 
watched the indicators, watched the cars 
go up the hill, and Bloomfield Street caught 
the peak load alone, praying that nothing 
should happen to Browne’s baby. It was 
almost 6:30, and in another half-hour the 
load would be lessening. 

But after a time the needle dipped back 
again, and Donnelly shouted up the tube 
so loudly that Connaughton, who stood 
away from the ear-piece, could plainly hear 
each word : 

“‘Can’t keep her up to the notch, Mr. 
Browne. Those old service-pipes are giving 
sae, the strain. You'd better come out 

ere.” 

And then Browne, who was beginning to 
be drowsy again and was giving way to the 
incessant pain his arm gave him, hurried 
to the engine-room, while Connaughton 
followed after him. An increasing cloud of 
hot, white vapor, that gathered under the 
high ceiling of the place, told the story. 
Consolidated had refused new piping from 
boilers to engine when it placed the new 
unit in the old station, and the weakest part 
of the organism just now under such terrific 
strain was giving way. 

He called to two of the stokers, and they 
brought him two high horses from staging 
at the rear of the place, planks and ladders, 
and built him a rough platform, in less time 
than it takes to tell, right beneath the 
steampipe’s worst leak. Then Winthrop 
Emerson Browne, with a helpless and 
broken arm, led his workers up to the 
belching pipe, threw blankets and sacking 
over the faulty joint, and called for a 
section of cable. 
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~**But that cable won’t hold five minutes 
with that ’ere pipe jerkin’ that way,” said 
one of the men. He was pessimistic over 
the situation. 

‘*We'll throw it over this sacking, bring 
it under and make a twist-knot that the 
French call a tourniquet. I know, because 
they used it on my arm to keep me from 
bleeding to death, when I fell off that other 
staging. Then give me a broomstick as a 
hand-lever, and I'll hold that seating 
against any Epo that you folks can 
put in the old boilers.” 

“‘T'll hold it, Mr. Browne,” said one of 
the stokers. 

“You'll back and get on the fires,’’ 
were his orders. ‘‘We can only spare the 
cripples for holding leaks this night.” 

hen the men t coond a os on 
temporary staging Connaughton only ha 
a vague idea what Browne had done and 
why he stayed up under the ceiling of the 
engine-room. But he did see the steam- 
cloud decrease again, and finally, through 
it, the indistinct figure of a man, flat on his 
back beneath a great pipe, holding down 
the fort. 

The needles in Browne’s om office 
lea forward again, outside in t 
night the cars were still tugging up Tre- 
mont’s great hills, getting tired folk home 
to supper and to bed. Up under the dirty 
ceiling of the engine-room at Bloomfield 
Street, Winthrop Emerson Browne, of 
Consolidated, was doing his part, holding 
on to a hot and dirty steampipe, while Jim 
Connaughton hopelessly shouted to him to 
come down and quit being a young fool. 
But the only man that Browne heeded was 
Donnelly. 

“‘How’s she doing?” he would call down 
to him every few minutes. 

“Grand. We're still on the peak and 
every wheel on the line’s turning,” would 
come echoing up from the engine-room 


oor. 

“Thank God!” Browne would whisper 
aloud, and then he would take a new grip 
on his ey valve and press it tighter 
than before. He could not really press it 
tighter than before, but something in the 
exertion made him think less of his arm, 
sometimes wondering if they would have 
to take it off after this night’s work. It was 
hot, and that was good for Browne’s arm, 
as any surgeon will tell you. It was baking 
hot, and it is always well to bake a fracture. 
It must have been 150 degrees hot up under 
that ceiling and steampipe, and Browne 
had no free hand to free his face from 
dripping oil and water. He would have 
cried aloud from the pain his arm gave him 
but for his determination to stick it out 
until the end that could not be far off now. 

“‘How about it, Donnelly?” he shouted 


again. 

‘Still on the peak! We're doing the 
trick,’’ came Donnelly’s voice, fainter than 
ever before. 

Then Browne realized that he must be 
growing faint, and he took hold with a 
tighter grip than before. He was muscular 
and his good arm had a good hold, but how 
tiring it was all becoming! Each moment 
seemed harder than its predecessor. Finally 
Donnelly came rushing up the ladder, 
shouting: 

‘“‘What’s the trouble, Mr. Browne? 
I’ve been calling to you for ten minutes and 

ou don’t answer. We're off the peak 
oad, and the Edison people are cutting a 
lot of more juice, anyway. Hilltop barns 
just ’phoned in that they’re taking off the 
runs, and Edison ny say that they can 
run our late-at-night business and = 

But Browne did not hear him. He was 
dreaming—dreaming that the twelve-inch 
nee was a deep, soft bed, and that he was 

olding on to eternal life with a steel-cable 
tourniquet, broomstick as handle. When 
he awoke from that dream, the bed was 
soft, and old Jim Connaughton, immacu- 
lately dressed as was his wont, was stand- 
ing silhouetted over against the light of the 
window. 

‘‘Are we off the peak yet?” he asked, 
with a faint smile, and then he smiled more, 
for his arm, still tightly bandaged inst 
his nightshirt, had ceased paining him. 

But no one smiled in answer. There was 
a woman beside the nurse in a dark corner, 
who he was sure was his mother, but Jim 
Connaughton replied to him by putting 
finger to lip in token of silence. 

“*Let him talk,’”’ came orders from behind 
him. ‘He is out of it now.” 

‘* Away off the peak, my boy,” laughed 
Connaughton, ‘‘as the professor says I ¢an 
talk to ye. While you was dreamin’’ we 
rigged up a great temporary plant, a lot of 
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plicity. Set yourself right on this question 
of maintenance by getting our book, 


** The Truth about the Automobile and 
what it Costs to Maintain One’’ 


Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
under all conditions of road and weather. 
Full of vital information. Free, if you 
write at once for Booklet No. 26. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Members Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 

































For Your Auto Bearings 


|-Helme 


Never fails to lubricate 

T WILL lubricate every bearing of your auto- 
mobile effectively. Helmet Oil is a hard oil, 
contains no black, tar-like residue, and leaves 
the bearings clean and bright. Use it on the bear- 
ings that give the most trouble — watch the result, 
We will give you a liberal supply of 

Free Test Helmet Oil FREE to prove its worth 
on your own car — write us! Send for our booklet, ‘‘Auto 
Lubrication,’’ an i g treatise on lubrication—free ! 


C.H. Besly & Co., 15 S. Clinton St., Chicago 



















How to Breathe 


For Heaith, Strength and Endurance 





Send for my 64 page illustrated 


00k, 


Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise 
ever published on the vital sub- 
ject of Deep Breathing — Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathing 


clearly described with 
diagrams and illustrations, 
The information given in this 
book has led thousands into 
the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 al- 
ready sold. Bent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin), Address 


PAUL YON BOECKMANN, 


Respiratory Specialist, 
865 Bristol Bldg,, 500 Sth Ave., New York 
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A"REAL” NEED 
a Re nS 

Miller Shoe Trees keep shoes looking 
like new until they are worn out. 

Nothing is so unsightly as a wrinkled 
shoe and the use of these trees not only 
vastly increases the appearance of a pair 
of shoes, but makes them by far morecom- 
fortable and increases their durability. 

If you want your shoes to look well, 
fit well, feel well and remain in that 
desirable condition until they are 
actually worn out, the Miller Shoe 
Trees are what you need, 

Leading shoe dealers sell them. If your dealer 
does not, write us and we will tell you how to order 


them by mail, and send you free a useful illus- 
trated book on ‘‘ Shoes and Their Care."’ 
©. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO. 
140 Cherry 8t., Brockton, Mass. 
This Trade-Mark is impressed on the side of 
the heel and on the bottom of all Miller Shoe 
Trees. None are genuine without it. 








J Pozzoni, 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. 
The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 


speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 











HEATING 


Winchester Heat- 
er. Warmest 
buildings in New 
England's Zero 


towns use the 
Winchester. It gives a summer temperature in 
coldest weather. Its corrugated fire box is so con- 
structed there are no clinkers and the greatest 
amount of heat radiation. It gives the greatest 
heat with the least coal and is so easy to adjust a 
child can run it. If you are going to put ina 
new furnace this Fa!l or build a new house send 
at once for booklet of descriptive testimonials. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
durability — that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


i Ee) Se a od SR 


Whether it be a 
new or an old one 
is easy with a 

















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


T. & S. folks’ old locomotives standin’ in 
the yards, and runnin’ those generators we 
had sent through from Pittsburg. But I’m 
not going to let you think about peak loads 
for a while yet. See the bouquet that come 
to Pig yesterday.” 

here was a large white card attached to 
the stem, and Browne shyly took the 
pasteboard and to himself read: 

‘Miss Mary Blakeley. Congratulations 
to Consolidated’s new chief engineer.”’ 

‘‘Consolidated’s chief engineer?” he re- 
peated. ‘‘I don’t understand.” 

Connaughton explained. 

“Simple enough,” said he. ‘‘You bet 
your job against old man Kelsey’s on the 
success of your machine, and you won. 
We've given the old fellow an easier bunk, 
and now you're it. We're going to give 
you a spell to get well, and then we’re going 
to give you a chance to plan a station down 
at Beverly Docks that will be nothing but 
boilers and a string of thern turbines, for 
we’re going to rip out all the cable roads 
this time, and make you tote the double- 
truckers up the a per cent. grades. 
You can do it, Winthrop. I’d bank on you 
every time. An’ when you've finished 
Beverly Docks, I’m going to take a step 
forward, and you're to have my job.” 

“Then it was you—you who told her, 
Mr. Connaughton?” asked Browne. 

“T couldn’t bear to think of you’re 
letting as nice a girl as that get away from 
you,” he hesitatingly explained. ‘‘So I 
sent her some nosegays with your card and 
your new title on it. You see, Winthrop, 
a man has always time to give to the 
winning of a nice girl. He will never sink 
his kite with a good woman to guide it.” 

But then the doctor told Connaughton 
that he had talked enough, and Connaugh- 
ton knew that he had talked too much; 
so there was a perfect silence as Browne 
drifted into a restful and untroubled sleep. 


THE FRENCH 
SITUATION 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


But the French people are not alarmed. 
They feel that no great harm can come 
from ejecting from control of the navy the 
prototypes of the Paty du Clams, whom the 
republic ejected from control of the army. 
urther, the democratic republic is re- 
organizing education throughout France, 
both civil and military, both for male and 
for female, for rich and for poor, into a 
modern reality instead of a medieval 
ghost. Finally, it is putting upon the 
statute-books democratic laws tending 
toward equal justice and equal opportunity, 
and anticipating all that is just and prac- 
tical and pressing in socialist criticism of 
existing conditions. And the church will 
presently be the stronger and -the purer, 
that it no longer depends upon the state. 
The aristocrats still plot and dream in 
the old salons of the Faubourg. They still 
sneer through their journalistic toadies of 
the fashionable, cultured press and their 
literary toadies of the Academy. But their 
day is done. The republic fears them no 
longer. It does not wish to be fashionable; 
it wishes only to be just. And in the Presi- 
dential chair, as successor to the democrat 
Loubet, sits the democrat Falliéres, son of 
a blacksmith, preferring a walk with his 
wife on one arm and his old umbrella on the 
other to a drive in a carriage and four. 
Paris—the Paris we Americans know— 
does not like the change. Being milliner 
and dressmaker and jeweler, and most re- 
sourceful of panderers to luxurious para- 
sites, it naturally prefers aristocracy, which 
ever stands for show and splurge and prod- 


iigal waste. But the Paris of the Rue de la 


aix no longer rules France. To-day, in 
France, Frenchmen rule—the Frenchmen 
who make the French people more like us 
in all the essentials than any other great 
people on earth. For these Frenchmen of 
the provinces, and of the Paris beyond the 
fashionable district, are republican and 
democratic, are believers in the dignity of 
work and the disgrace of idleness, in equal- 
ity of opportunity that the really best may 
have the leadership. The republic is no 
mere sufferance; it is a splendid actuality. 
And the son of a blacksmith where once 
sat wanton royal parasites is no mere sym- 
bol of a democratic aspiration, but is typ- 
ical and representative. 
Great days—its greatest days—are now 
dawning for France. The dreams of 1792 
are coming true. 
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a flawes Von Gal Colne. 
PASEN Cig ® Wee Be 


$3 


Made and Marketed by Modern 
Methods 


Made in largest quantities and in the greatest 
variety of styles, shapes, and colors,— made with 
the aid of all the latest and best quality-getting, 
cost-saving processes; and then marketing direct 
to the wearer through agencies everywhere 
makes it possible for our agents to sell you a hat 
of latest vogue and give with it the broad 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
of better all-around hat satisfaction than comes 
with hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 


If we have no agency in your city send for Catalog No.1, 
which gives you practically unlimited choice in soft and 
stiff hats; or choose the hat you like best from the illustra- 
tions in this advertisement and order at once, inclosing the 
»rice of $3. The hats are made in light, medium and dark 
frown. and in pearland black. In ordering by mail specify 
the color and hat number wanted; also give your age, 
height, waist measure and size of hat worn. Send your 
order direct to our factories, Danbury, Conn. The hat 
will come to you by prepaid express without delay. 


HAWES, VON GAL CO., Inc. 
Factories: DANBURY, CONN., U. S.A. 
Wholesale Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston 











Jills 


To fill the Conklin Foun- 
tain Pen simply dip it in 
any ink-well and press the 
Crescent-Filler. It fills its own 
tank in a jiffy—ready to write 

instantly. Nothing to take 
apart—no dropper—no inky 
fingers —no loss of time. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-Filling 


Fountain Pen 


is perfect—from the standpoint of 

simplicity, convenience and easy writ- 
ing qualities. Uniform flow 
of ink. Won’t scratch, blot, 
balk or leak. 

Leading dealers handie 
the Conklin. If yours does 
not, order direct. Prices 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 

Send at once for our 
handsome new catalog. 
THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 
157 Manhattan Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio, 
U.B.A. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC VEGETAL 
Toilet Water 


is most delightful for 
| the atomizer or the 
handkerchief, in the 
|| finger-bowl and in the bath. Its 
|} unusually delicate fragrance 
|| makes it a favorite toilet prepara- 
‘tion among women of refinement. 
This famous Parisian Perfume is 
extensively used by men after 
shaving. It is superior in every 
way to bay-rum or witch hazel. 


Send for liberal sample, enclosing 10 cents 
for postage and packing. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD BLDG., Dept. 102, New York 
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FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH | 
Send for OAK BOOK ré5%y 


WHITELY 


EXERCISER COMPANY 
853 G Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed. Write for 
Inventor's Guide. 

F 


ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

















: . : 
The University of Chicago 
OFFE : 

Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Writers, Social 
Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
and Students desiring to finish either a 
High School or College course. One- 
half the work for a Bachelor's degree 
may thus be done. 

The University of Chicago 
Div.C, Chicago, Il. 

















C 
ANGES® 


} and save for yourself all Jobbers’ and Dealers’ big 
! profits. H e 
oosier Stoves and Ranges 
ia “The best in the world.”” Are sold on 30 days’ © 
free trial, [2 We pay the freight. Guaranteed 
for years, ‘‘backed by a million dollars. 
CPHoosier’s are ‘‘fuel savers and easy “9 
bakers.’’ Very heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, with 
many new improvements and features. Our large Stove 
and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains ever offered. 
02" Write for Catalog ani Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 217 State St., 
Marion, Ind. 































“* Hoosier Steel’ 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company inthe world. Since organization it has returned in 
dividends over $118,000,000. Asa result chiefly of increased 
earnings and decreased expenses the annual dividends to 
policy holders this year, on policies issued in 1905, will be 
25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy-holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased costs in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 

staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 













have given away to improvements of the 


present. 

Something had to take the place of the old-fashioned 
razor, and the Gillette Safety Razor, with the first new 
idea in razor blades in over 400 years, has solved the 
problem of Self-Shaving for the up-to-date man. 

The man who does not use a *‘GILLETTE”’ to- 4 
day is depriving himself of time and money in adher- 
ing to the barber habit. 

««Shave Yourself’’ with the **GILLETTE’’ which 
will shave you ata cost 
of less than a penny 
each time. 












The Gillette Safety Razor consists of Bs) 
a triple silver-plated holder and twelve , te 
double-edged, water-like, steel blades, packed in velvet- 
lined leather case. Price $5.00. I 
$6.50 to $50.00. 

The holder will last the longest lifetime. The blades 
are so inexpensive when dulled may be thrown away 


Combination sets, 


Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers 
throughout the world. 
Ask for the “GILLETTE” and booklet. When substitutes are re 


offered, refuse same and write at once for our free trial offer 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 206 Times Bldg., New York City. Qo. 






















as you would an old pen. ey 
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“Sees 
All Good 


know that the greatest economy in lumbering oper- 
ations is obtained with Simonds **Crescent Ground”’ Cross-Cut 
Saws in the woods, and Simonds Circular Saws in the mill. 


Simonds Saws 


are the best because of the superior quality of Simonds workmanship and because 


they are MADE OF SIMONDS STEEL 


No matter whether it be a hand saw, cross-cut, circular or band saw, that state- 
ment holds true. Simonds Steel, which is made in a Simonds Steel Mill, exclu- 
sively for Simonds Saws, is so tough, elastic and even-tempered, that a Simonds Saw 
never gets warped or twisted, and every tooth cuts its share at every stroke and ho/ds 
its sharp cutting edge. 


Note our trade mark and when 
you buy a saw look for that mark. 
Itis a guide and a guarantee. 
Send for a free copy of “Simonds 
Guide.” 


SIMONDS MFG.CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Branches in leading cities, 
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. : 
Freight Forwarding Co. 
Reduced rates on household goods to 
and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 1349 


Marquette Building, Chicago ; 1005 Carleton Building, 


St. Louis; 


851 Tremont Building, Bos*on; 101 Columbia Building, 


San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


REDUCED RATES 


on 
Hov 
to 


isehold Goods 
and from all 


Pacific Coast and Colorado Points, through cars. 
Bekins Warehouses at all principal points. Maps Free. 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
540 First Nationa! Bank Bidg., Chicago 


4 

4 

moon 
shipments of 
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‘S.& W. 


.32 Winchester 
Hand Ejector 


“Te he man on PAUe ae Me eM delist -te ae) Mcelmeletentioh ym icenlsl a 


iealehus Molec ander tem comeutti@elterliamhualdsm-teMetel seleh.urmels 
uncertain arm. For him, as the decisive moment afrives, the 
SMITH ¢& WESSON offers assurance. of peculiar: safety. 
The SMITH ©& WESSON quality and defendability brings this 
assurance to every user. It is the one revolver that never 

fails. 
Our complete catalog —‘‘ THE REVOLVER "’ 


SMITH @ WESSON 
35 Stockbridge. St. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park St., 


sent free fo any address. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Alameda, Cal 
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In the mail box in London, 
Amsterdam or Tokio addressed 
to “The Pure Food Manufac- 
turing Co., United States of 
America,’ and Uncle Sam is sure 
to deliver it at “The Home of 
Shredded Wheat.” 





: aN Bournemouth, oon 
It tells the story of 
Shredded Wheat 











The purity N and its world- 
and nutritive . wide fame as the 
<iilind of | \ purest, cleanest 
| cereal food 
Shredded Wheat eal 







is attested by mil- 
lions of consum- 

ers and affirmed by ‘ 
doctors, chemistsand _ 


government experts. 


Contains all the muscle-build- 

ing, brain-making elements in the whole 
wheat made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. More easily digest- 
ed and more nourishing than oats or corn. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BIS- 
CUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed for work or 
play. TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit 
except that it is compressed into a wafer 
and is used as a TOAST for any meal, in- 
stead of white flour bread. At all Grocers. 


“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



























